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| Missouri Christian Conference. She leaves one daugh- 

ter, one sister, two brothers, four grandchildren and 
nine great-grandchildren, besides a host of friends 
wherever she lived. The funeral was conducted by 
Rev. C. M. DeWeese, of Brunswick, Missouri, at the 
Pleasant Hill Church, Sunday, October 31. Burial 
was at Pleasant Hill cemetery, Laredo, Missouri. 
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Only Two More Weeks 


of 


The Great Herald Campaign 


If you have not completed your home-to-home cam- 
paign for THE HERALD, won’t you get very busy 


now and make a real clean up? 


Visit every home and present the many reasons why 
every home should have THE HERALD OF GOS- 
PEL LIBERTY. Your Chureh may be very near a 
high Honor Roll Award. Check up your member- 
ship, you may be very near the goal and by a little 


‘ 










? 


effort you can go 
able recognition. 


‘over the top’’ and secure honor- 


DO IT NOW. Don’t put off the final clean up. Pick 
up the stray ones. Count up your reeord of HER- 


ALD subscribers and report at once. You may have 







a bigger list than you think. 


Make a ‘‘home run hit’’ and put THE HERALD 
banner high up on the Honor Roll of your Church. 
It will be a great day for your Church when THE 
| HERALD is in every home. 


















HURRY, RUSH! TIME IS FLEETING! GET ‘“‘UN- 
| DER THE WIRK’’ BEFORE ‘“‘TIME IS CALLED,’’ 
THAT WE MAY REJOICE TOGETHER. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager 


\ 





Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Maplewood, New 
Jersey. 


NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


The New England Christian Convention, Incorpo- 
rated, will meet in Amesbury, Massachusetts, from 
Tuesday to Thursday, June 21-23. 

HERBERT H. HAINER, Secretary. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts. 








CHURCH WANTED 
I will be open for a call after July 1 to any 


church, either city or rural. Can furnish reference j 
if requested. Correspondence solicited. 
W. H. H. ADAmMs, 


714 S. Seventh Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 





NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New York State Chris- 
tian Association will be held Wednesday, June 22, 
1927, at 2:30 p. m. in Starkey Seminary building, 
Lakemont, New York. 

G. A. CONIBEAR, Secretary. 

Lakemont, New York. 





NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The annual session of the New York Western 
Christian Conference will be held in the Orange- 
port, New York, Church, Friday, June 24-26, 1927. 
Visitors will kindly communicate with the pastor, 
Rev. R. H. Peel, Gasport, New York. 

JOHN M. WILLIAMS, President, 
Machias, New York. 
IrA L. Peck, Secretary, 
Gasport, New York. 





WESTERN OSAGE CONFERENCE 


The sixty-second annual session of the Western 
Osage Christian Conference will be held at Bethany 
Church, August 25-28, 1927. 

Bethany Church is located three miles east of 
Gerster, Missouri. 

Those coming by rail, purchase tickets to Gerster 
and notify President H. C. Replogle. 

BESSIE SPARKS, Secretary. 

Gerster, Missouri. 





OHIO CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will be held at South 
Vienna, Ohio. August 15-17, 1927. 

The first session will convene at 7:30 p. m., Aug- 
ust 15. It is imperative that delegates be there for 
| that session since there will be conference business 
| transacted. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





H. R. FIsHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. 
J. S. Keoea, President, 
137 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


METROPOLITAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


There will be free camping space for those who 
wish to provide for themselves at the Metropolitan 
Summer Schol, Lakemont, New York, June 27-July 
8, 1927. The site is the former Seminary grounds 
next to the Aged Ministers’ Home. There is a 
grocery store near and water also. The view over 
Lake Seneca, the new Seminary, and Corwith 
Dormitory and Gymnasium is unsurpassed. This sug- 
gestion may be acceptable also to those who come 
over the week-end to enjoy the Sunday worship or 
who can only plan té be present a day or two at any 
other time. 

Board and room, as already announced, will be 
twelve dollars for the whole session. 

Send registration ($2.00) to Dr. Summerbell, Lake- 
mont, N. Y. 

Address inquiries as to the program or courses to 
the Dean, Prof. J. N. Dales, Lakemont, N. Y. 

J. N. DALEs. 











Lak t, New York. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE—Preparation for efficient life service should be your first 
consideration. You deserve the best training possible. Defiance, your own 
church college, offers at reasonable rates work of high scholastic standing. 


OUR COURSES—General Four-year College Course, Arts-Divin- 
ity, Arts-Music, Arts-Law, Arts-Agriculture, Arts-Medical, Pre- 
Dental, Pre-Engineering, and Religious Education Courses. 
Courses for High School Teachers Majoring in English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Home Economics, Foreign Language, History, 
and Social Science. 


PARENTS—For the sake of that son or daughter your church college mer- 
its first consideration. It offers educational advantages equal to those of the 
best institutions and affords personal contacts with professors who are inter- 
ested not merely in technical instruction but in the best development of youth. 


PASTORS AND LAYMEN—For the highest good of the Christian Church 
your denominational college deserves first consideration as a school for your 
young people. Defiance, in existing primarily for the church, maintains a four- 
fold educational program, affords invaluable denominational contacts, and pre- 
pares leaders for Christian service. 


DEFIANCE IS ACCREDITED 


In a recent response to a layman’s inquiry concerning the status 
of Defiance, Bland L. Stradley, University Examiner of Ohio State 
University and Chairman of the Committee on Membership and 
Inspection of the Ohio College Association, stated: 

‘*I wish to advise that Defiance College is a member of the Ohio 


College Association and by virtue of that membership is rated as 
an A grade college.’’ 


A GENERAL CATALOG and a DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN which gives 
some idea of the campus and student life will be sent to any person upon 
request. 


Defiance College 


. Defiance, Ohio 
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The Congregationalists’ Challenge to Unity 
An Editorial in This Issue 














THE CHURCH AT MURLIN HEIGHTS, DAYTON 


‘THE old building at Murlin Heights, Dayton, has been remodeled and greatly enlarged 

and made into a very attractive and commodious plant for that community. It has 
ample room for departmental Sunday-school and other modern church work. Rev. Ross 
McNeal is the pastor under whose labors this excellent piece of work has been accom- 
plished. The rededication services, under the assistance of Secretary W. H. Denison, 
were held on June 12, an account of which appears on page nineteen. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


The Good Fellowship and Study Club of 
the Miami Ohio Conference will hold a pic- 
nic at the Park at Troy, Ohio, Monday, 
June 27. All of the ministers of the con- 
ference and their wives are invited. This 
picnic is an annual affair with the ministers 
of this conference and the whole day is de- 
voted to having a royal good time in outdoor 
sports together. 

Rev. Ralph Brandon, who graduates at 
Defiance College this year and whose ordi- 
nation took place at Versailles, Ohio, his 
home church, Sunday afternoon, June 19, 
has accepted a call to Danbury, Connecticut, 
where he expects to give full-time work this 
coming year. Later he plans to take post- 
graduate work at Yale Divinity School in 
connection with this pastorate. 


Brother Claud F. Hathaway, of our 
Plattsburg Church, Miami Ohio Conference, 
is one of the registered delegates at the 
great Christian Endeavor Convention which 
is to be held in Cleveland, July 2-7. He has 
just completed his sophomore year at Tay- 
lor University, and during this summer will 
continue his special work in music under 
an instructor at Springfield, Ohio. 

The Merom Summer School is proving a 
great success with sixty enrolled and a very 
fine grade of real class work being done. A 
great deal of inspiration for that area is 
bound to come from this school, just as our 
other summer schools are sure to radiate 
inspiration if they are given the en- 
thusiastic support which they should be 
granted by their pastors and churches. 

Rev. E. G. Walk has tendered his resigna- 
tion as pastor at South Solon, Ohio, and is 
ready to get in touch with some church 
which is in need of a pastor between now 
and September. Brother Walk, who has 
served at South Solon for the past four 
years, has the record of having changed 
pastorates only three times within eighteen 
years—and desires a church which prefers 
long pastorates. 


The New York Eastern Conference at 
Ravena recently has been pronounced one 
of the best sessions of that conference in 
many years. President A. G. Caris, of De- 
fiance, and Rev. Herbert M. Hainer, of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, were among the 
visiting speakers. En route from the con- 
ference, Brother Hainer visited our church 
in Albany, speaking for Brother A. C. You- 
mans and his people there Sunday morning. 


We at headquarters were delighted last 
week to welcome back Mrs. F. E. Bullock 
to our numbers again. She looks fine after 
her several months’ rest in Florida—that 
is, she calls it her “rest,” though she has 
been a very busy woman in many ways. 
Besides other things, she has been keeping 
up her work on the Sunday-school literature 
and this she will continue to do in con- 
nection with her field work and other duties. 
She had scarcely more than landed in Day- 
ton until she was off again in summer 


school work at Lakemont, N. Y., and also at 
Oshawa, Ontario. Her daughter Ruth has 
just graduated from high school at Winter 
Park, Florida, where they have been mak- 
ing their home. 

Dr. Omer S. Thomas, now pastor at Cov- 
ington, Ohio, and so much loved throughout 
the church as our former Home Mission 
Secretary, will have the prayers of the 
brotherhood in the stress of sickness 
through which his home is passing, Mrs. 
Thomas having been subjected to an opera- 
tion at the Miami Valley Hospital at Day- 
ton last week. She is now recovering nicely 
and much permanent benefit is hoped to 
come from this treatment. 

We are glad to report that Rev. R. W. 
Pittman, of Leaf River, Illinois, who recent- 
ly submitted to a serious operation, is now 
at home and recovering nicely and hopes 
soon to be back in the work again after an 
absence of several weeks. He has been 
greatly touched by the many expressions of 
sympathy and friendship which have been 
tendered him—thus finding the sweeter and 
better side of sickness and hospital ex- 
perience. 


A dedicatory service of our church at 
Roanoke, Alabama, was held on May 29 at 
which Dr. W. W. Staley preached both 
morning and evening and very high appre- 
ciation has been expressed of both sermons. 
The pastor, Rev. G. D. Hunt, and his people 
are doing most commendable work at this 
point and were rewarded with a great day 
of dedication. Both the Sunday-school and 
church are growing in numbers and interest 
and the outlook is most encouraging. 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, in a sermon to 
his people in Boston, Massachusetts, used 
the achievement of Lindbergh to make the 
following prophetic suggestion to which our 
own heart gives heartiest response: 


In the spectacular achievement of Lindbergh, which 
unites a human personality of the highest order to 
the mechanics of our American civilization, there is 
suggested a like achievement for our people in re- 
ligious development. Is it possible that we may unite 
our little systems, our theological shibboleths, our de- 
nominational watchwords, so that the great sectarian 
continents will be joined? The world waits for a 
Lindbergh to sail across the seas of prejudice, igno- 
rance, and church bigotry. 


The young people’s camp of the Eel 
River Conference at Camp Mack on Lake 
Wawbee, near Milford, Illinois, announce- 
ment of which we made a couple of weeks 
ago, proved to be a very great success. 
There were 103 registrations, and the young 
people had a rousing good time beside stor- 
ing away a fine lot of information and in- 
spiration. Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, Miss 
Pattie Coghill, Miss Myrtle Eldredge, and 
John Rauch, all of Dayton, were among the 
leaders and instructors. 

Rev. Mrs. E. Rasmussen and Mr. Ras- 
mussen, of Stafford, Kansas, had almost a 
miraculous escape from death a few days 
since while they were en route to the coun- 
ty Sunday-school convention. Their ma- 
chine was struck by a Santa Fe flyer and 
almost entirely demolished, but to the 
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marvel of every one they escaped with only 
moedrate bruises. We rejoice in this es- 
cape, for Sister Rasmussen has long been 
one of our most earnest and faithful 
preachers in that State. 


Rev. W. J. Young, pastor at Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio, attended the New York Eastern and 
the Tioga River conferences as the repre- 
sentative of The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation, handling the books and periodicals, 
transacting a commendable amount of busi- 
ness. The Publishing House will have some 
one at just as many conferences as possible 
this year and this ought to mean that dele- 
gates and visitors will go with the inten- 
tion of subscribing for the periodicals and 
purchasing at least a few books. 

Dr. J. H. Lightbourne has resigned his 
pastorate at Holland, Virginia, to accept a 
call to the church at Troy, Ohio, beginning 
his work there when Dr. A. E. Kemp goes 
to Urbana, Illinois, September 1. During 
his six years of service at Holland, Dr. 
Lightbourne has carried on a most con- 
structive program and has so builded him- 
self into the esteem and affections of his 
people that they deeply regret to lose him. 
While we are sorry for his loss to the 
Southland, we heartily welcome him to the 
North and are confident that he will find a 
great field ready for his leadership at Troy. 


We are pained to learn that Rev. W. H. 
Elder, of Richland, Georgia, is still in a 
most critical condition. We are sure that 
if our brotherhood could know what a great 
work Brother Elder has done as a church 
organizer and builder in Alabama and 
Georgia, and what a worthy and _ lovable 
character he is, he would be sustained by 
their prayers and their expressions of sym- 
pathy and friendship. Greatly he is needed 
in that field in which so long he has been 
such an aggressive leader, and we pray that 
he may be restored to health and to the work 
again. 

In spite of the fact that Neola, Kansas, 
has been without a pastor for some months, 
it has been making extensive repairs on its 
church building and redecorating the same. 
A Children’s Day service was held Sunday 
morning, June 12, together with an offering 
for home missions, and at the close of this 
a service of rededication conducted by Dr. 
F. G. Coffin, who also preached at the after- 
noon service. The church certainly deserves 
great credit for the fine work which it has 
done without a pastor. One has now been 
called and even more aggressive work is 
expected under his leadership. 

Secretary of Evangelism Howsare is 
planning to hold a union Kingdom Enlist- 
ment Week campaign at Wadley, Alabama, 
the first week in July in which four 
churches will co-operate. This is the town 
in which our Bethlehem College is located, 
one of the very important institutions of 
our church. It is a junior college which 
serves our church in that area well, the 
students then going on to Elon College to 
complete their work. Its president, Rev. S. 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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The Congregationalists’ Challenge to Unity 


deeply interested in the report which President 

Coffin makes on another page of this issue of his 
visit as our representative to the National Council of the 
Congregational Church at Omaha and the action of that 
body upon the question of a closer fellowship between 
the Congregational and our own and other churches of 
kindred spirit. It is impossible to put into type the re- 
markable purpose to promote Christian unity which was 
manifested at that convention. Dr. Coffin both in the 
article and in personal letter speaks with admiration of 
the unusual spirit of self-effacement to which the Congre- 
gationalists were willing to go in order to forward union 
among Christ’s followers, and some of the religious 
periodicals and even of the daily papers have reported 
enthusiastically on this same point. By a heavy vote the 
assembly amended the committee’s report in order to 
strike out all reference to the “Kansas City Declaration” 
that there might not be even the suggestion of a creedal 
statement to stand in the way of union. That declaration 
is a statement adopted some years ago to give utterance 
to the most commonly accepted beliefs held among Con- 
gregationalists, but never pretended to be binding on 
anyone or to infer that all Congregationalists must 
think alike. Says The Congregationalist: 

The Statement has never been for our own fellowship a creed 
or a test in the historic and sectarian sense of these terms, and 
it was the fear that it might be presented as a test to others, or 
inadvertently regarded in that light, thus becoming a barrier to 
the fullest freedom of conversations and negotiations contemplat- 
ing possible union that, manifestly, was in the mind of the Council 
in the deletion of any restricting clause. 

HAT action of the Congregational Council puts the 

Congregational Church, so far as we can see, on the 
identical position of the Christian Church with reference 
to creedal statements. It looks upon Christianity as a 
“way of life” the same as we do—of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, and not of intellectual agreement. So determined 
was the Council to be understood in this matter that by 
large majority it voted to strike out the reference to a 
historic document, which the Congregationalists them- 
selves have never looked upon as a creedal test, lest some- 
one get the impression that that document stood in the 
way of the absolute freedom of the individual Christian 
in matters of belief. And by unanimous action these 
Congregationalists also approved the recommendation of 
the committee that efforts be made to form a compact 
federal union of all churches of the congregational order 
—that is, the churches with the congregational form of 
government like our own. There is a spirit of democracy 
among these churches which leads to great similarity and 


FE VERY member of the Christian Church ought to be 


ought to make such federation easy, though “sentiment” 
more than “creeds” now stands in the way of union and 
is just as effective where there is little or no difference 
as where there is much. “Sentiment,” not differences, is 
now the big obstacle to union. 


UT the Congregationalists went further than that yet 
in putting themselves in the hands of Christ with 
reference to the union of his followers. Unanimously 
they voted to give up the name “Congregational” if that 
would further the cause of church unity. That was a re- 
markable thing to have been done by unanimous vote. 
Thus the Congregationalists seemed determined not to 
allow anything so far as they were concerned to stand 
in the way to hinder or balk the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit in the matter of Christian union. We doubt if any 
other church has ever gone as far or shown such con- 
certed determination to find and be subjected to the will 
of God in the question of union. Let us again quote from 
their chief periodical, The Congregationalist: 

It was significant of the progressive spirit and temper of this 
Council that no possible trammel should be left for the free opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God in whatever light he may give us, and 
in whatever leadership into larger fellowship in the spirit of 
Christ his wisdom may direct. The conviction seemed strong and 
clear that Christians who seek and find the presence of Christ need 
no other guidance, and no other control, in seeking and effecting 
larger fellowships and co-operations in his name and service. 

HUS in unprecedented manner the national assembly 

of a great church placed itself fairly and squarely on 
the road to Christian union with a freedom and abandon 
to the leadership of the Spirit of God to an extent which 
has never before been equaled in any gathering of his 
followers since first the Church was divided. Not only 
were specific resolutions passed, but the entire convention 
throughout its session was permeated with a new spirit 
of union. “The whole occasion augured well,” says the 
above-mentioned periodical, “for the new day in which 
men are determined to bring into closer fellowship all 
whose religion is that of practical devotion to the truth 
and purpose of God as revealed in Christ Jesus, and who 
exalt the way of life above forms and creeds.” And 
The Christian Leader has this to say with reference to 
this same magnetic purpose of that great gathering: 

The important thing is that characteristic of the Congregation- 
al Church of a willingness to walk in close fellowship with Chris- 
tian believers who may not agree with them, but who do believe 
in “the way” and in the importance of making it “the way of 
the world.” .... But something seems to have happened at 
Omaha which has put a song in their hearts. Out of the meetings 
seems to have come a new faith in the task and a new self-confi- 
dence and courage. There were great opportunities at Omaha, 
and they measured up to them in a great way. ... We have 
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known that they were the right sort of people. We have re- 
spected them and like them. But we confess that we have not 
realized how big, broad, brotherly, truly Christian, they really 
are. They rose to great heights of accomplishment at Omaha be- 
— they went down to great depths of humility and self- 
sacrifice. 


[NDEED the Congregationalists do seem to be “out where the 

West begins,” as Dr. Aikens, the fraternal delegate from the 
United Church of Canada, put it, which means, he said, “the place 
where people are talking of what is going to happen the day after 
tomorrow instead of what happened the day before yesterday.” 
And instead of all this talk and hope for Christian union stand- 
ing in the way of their own work and cutting down their gifts for 
their own missionary and other enterprises, as some of our people 
seem to fear a real determination for union would do among us if 
expressed by our own people of the Christian denomination, it 
seemed to give added impetus and spirit to the Congregationalists. 
Let us quote from The Christian Leader again: 

Intense interest in a larger fellowship has not made Congrega- 
tionalists feel like dropping their oars. It has made them take 
fresh hold. The budget approved for church extension was the 
largest in their history. The work outlined for the service of 
man, in city slum, in country wilderness and in foreign field, was 
extraordinary in its range, in the skill with which it was planned, 
and in the zeal with which it was promoted. Not all the people 
were intensely interested in all the lines of activity, but all or 
nearly all seemed alive and on fire about something. 


OW it ought to be self-evident to every thinking member of the 

Christian Church that the action of the Congregational Council 
at Omaha, and especially its spirit of self-effacing humility and de- 
termination to seek the will and purpose of God in this matter of 
Christian union, places a challenge before our church which bids 
fair to test the sincerity and genuineness with which we as a 
people have been advocating the union of the followers of Jesus 
Christ. We dare no longer sit still in self-complacency and feel 
that we are leading the world in the matter of Christian unity. 
Other churches have been advancing’ along these lines much more 
rapidly than some of our people have thought. Even yet some of 
our ministers and laymen do not seem to be aware of how mighty 
is the urge and how determined is the purpose among some of the 
other denominations not only to talk union but actually to achieve 
it—and achieve it on a basis that will include all of the followers 
of Jesus Christ and exclude none of them. There are some in all 
of these churches, even as there are some in our own, who would 
hang back and encourage the perpetuation of differences and 
division. But there is abroad in many denominations a rapidly 
growing purpose to do their part and more than their part to put 
an end to this whole sorry mess of denominational cleavage. And 
in this purpose the Congregationalists have now gone further 
than any other body so far as we know. This puts it up fair and 
square to the Christian Church to say whether we are going to 
surrender our long-time and proud leadership in the way of Chris- 
tian union or whether we will demonstrate as big and fine a spirit 
of self-effacing determination to be subject to the will of Christ 
in this matter as can they or any other denomination. The action 
of the Congregationalists has put us and other congregational 


Three Great National Church Conventions 

The past few weeks have witnessed the meeting of three great 
national church assemblies, all of which were characterized by 
things which give hopeful outlook for the cause of Christ as repre- 
sented by these great churches. 

The meeting of the Congregational Council at Omaha, of which 
we speak elsewhere, was one of the most inspiring and purposeful 
in many years. The Council was encouraged by the fact that 
while its increase of membership for the past ten years has aver- 
aged 10,000 a year, the growth in membership for the past two 
years totals 35,000, making the present total membership 914,698. 
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churches, and especially all of those which have been talking about 
union and making “pleas” for union, in a position where we can 
no longer be noncommittal and inactive in this tremendously im- 
portant thing of actually making a beginning in the culmination 
of union among the followers of Jesus Christ. Matters have now 
reached such a stage that denominations will either have to begin 
to act on this question of union or else keep still about it. 

The steps to positive union will come slow, of course, as Dr. 
Coffin points out in his article. But the willingness must be im- 
mediately manifested—and this willingness will no longer be taken 
as genuine unless it is earnestly seeking in every possible way to 
find and perfect the steps by which the actual union may be worked 
out among his followers. In other words, the Christian denomina- 
tion must show that it is as free from predetermined bias and as 
willing as any other in the world to be led by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ in this crucial matter of actually achieving union. 


The Farmers and County Fair Fakirs 


E like to go to a county fair. There is a sort of glamor 
W and romance about it that appeals to our imagination. 
We are always fascinated with the beautiful livestock and 
are interested in the wonderful displays of fruit and handiwork. 
And it does our heart good to see folks enjoying themselves. But 
at every such fair which we have attended there has always been 
a fly in the ointment that has about ruined the whole thing for us 
—and that is the low, and even vile, sideshows and gambling de- 
vices which infest the place. And we feel all the worse about these 
because the shame and the harm of it fall upon the farmers. 
For the county fair is peculiarly a farmers’ affair. Whoever 
else may be there and whoever else may help to run it, the con- 
trolling responsibility is always in the hands of the farmers and 
it is thought of throughout the nation as a farmers’ institution. 
Therefore it is impossible for them to escape the odium of having 
.all of these disgraceful and degrading sideshows on the fair 
grounds. Some of the farm periodicals, notably The Country 
Gentleman, have for a long time been carrying on a fight in be- 
half of the farmers against these low-type carnivals on the fair 
ground. They have exposed the vicious nature of these carnivals, 
some of which swindle the people of their money and all of which 
rob the people of their standards of good taste. For even the shows 
which are “decent” are invariably cheap and tawdry and vulgar. 
Side by side with their beautiful horses and their fine livestock 
and with the wonderful products of their skill and toil are planted 
these cheap and repugnant shows and these swindling fakirs as 
though this were the farmers’ level of taste and morals when it 
comes to entertainment. It is a downright shame that the county 
fairs are thus making it appear to the world that the farmer is 
still backwoodsy and an easy mark for fakirs and cheap shows 
and none too high in his ethical and aesthetic idea of amusements. 
If we were a farmer, we would rise up in holy indignation 
against such a stigma on our profession and would see to it that 
the whole business of side shows and swindling fakirs was wiped 
off the fairground. And what surprises us is that the fine, decent, 


purity-loving farmers of this country do not do so. 





Its churches now number 5,608, a decrease of 72, which has re- 
sulted partly from the uniting of two or more of their churches in 
cities and partly from “the determination to have no part in 
bringing about or in continuing an overchurched condition in any 
community.” 

This was the first meeting of the Council in which women have 
been eligible for all positions on all mission boards. Within the 
last two years the women’s mission boards, both home and foreign, 
have been merged with the general boards of the denomination, 
and women have been placed entirely on a par with men in all 
phases of church activity. The Congregationalists have long or- 
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dained women and there are eighty who are now in the ministry 
of that church. Always this church has promoted great mission 
activities, its missionaries at home and abroad now numbering 
9500, while 5,750 natives are employed in mission work abroad. 
Its total annual mission budget is more than $5,000,000; and it is 
believed that the unification of its mission boards which has just 
been effected will promote economy and efficiency. The Council 
was rejoiced with the announcement that a debt of $213,000 which 
has been carried by the foreign board for eight years has been 
raised. 

The Council passed resolutions opposing compulsory military 
training in public schools and colleges, expressing sympathy with 
the national aspirations of Mexico and other Latin American states 
and China, and pledging renewed support to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. President Ozora S. Davis, of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, was elected moderator; Ex-Gov- 
emor Sweet of Colorado was elected associate moderator; and 
President Calvin Coolidge was reelected honorary moderator. The 
next meeting of the Council will take place at Detroit in 1929. 

At about the same time, the Presbyterian General Assembly 
was in session at San Francisco. It was marked by a spirit of 
unity and good will which was beautifully different from that 
which had been anticipated. For the past several years the ultra- 
fundamentalists had succeeded in injecting a sad deal of dissension 
and bitterness into the meetings of the Assembly, but this year 
this fighting group were so far outnumbered that they had little 
effect upon the harmonious spirit of the gathering. Effort to 
create division was largely nipped in the bud by the election of 
Dr. Robert E. Speer as moderator. His tact as well as his pro- 


feund spiritual vision and purpose piloted the Presbyterians past 
the dangerous places and carried them a long way on the road 
towards unity of spirit. 


All Three Conventions Endorse Prohibition 

The Assembly ruled that the presbytery is the judge of the 
orthodoxy and spiritual fitness of candidates for the ministry, thus 
referring back to the local presbytery certain questions of heresy 
which the ultra-fundamentalists had raised against a couple of 
young ministers. An entire reorganization of the management of 
Princeton University was ordered, which was also a defeat for 
the fighting conservatives. But all this does not mean that the 
Presbyterians have suddenly become extreme liberalists, but only 
that the great body of that church has grown weary of con- 
troversy over theological matters. 

There was great joy in the fact that $15,000,000 additional en- 
dowment for the pension fund had been raised under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Will H. Hays, thus making the new pension plan effec- 
tive immediately. 

Still a third great church convention which was in session at 
almost the same time was the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Chicago. Here, too, the ultra-fundamentalists, who have been 
creating such unsavory disturbance among the Baptists for the 
past several years, were overwhelmingly defeated and the conven- 
tion enjoyed a spirit of harmony which it has not known for a 
lng time. Part of their defeat was due to circumstances which 
placed them at a disadvantage. Heretofore one of the main ob- 
jects of their fight has been against the liberal tendencies toler- 
ated in some of their Chinese missions; but this year with the mis- 
sionaries imperiled or driven out of China by the anti-foreign feel- 
ing, they were subjects of sympathy rather than criticism. An- 
other center of attack has been against Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and his Park Avenue Baptist Church in New York; but this year 
the pastor emeritus of that church, the noted Dr. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin, was lying at the point of death, and the public prayers offered 
by the convention daily for him were not conducive to the sort of 
opposition heretofore launched against his great church. Another 
stabilizing influence was the strong pressure which for months 
had been exerted by the president of the convention and others ex- 
horting to peace and unity. And a still larger factor was the fact 
that the extreme Fundamentalists had become so rabid during the 
last few years that they have been deserted by even most of 
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their own group, Fundamentalists like Dr. Massee refusing longer 
to continue with them in their divisive tactics. Thus it becomes 
more and more evident that Fundamentalism of the extreme type 
is a passing phase, just as The Herald predicted some years ago 
that it would be; and level-headed Christian people of all schools 
of thought are learning to work together in Christian tolerance 
and harmony, loving each other for the sincerity of Christian life 
and purpose rather than for belief in theological dogmas. 

An increase of 70,000 was reported in membership by the Bap- 
tists for this past year. But there has been a decline in mission- 
ary giving, and one of the features of the convention was a formal 
debate on whether or not the increased requirements of the modern 
local church make impossible any advance in the missionary pro- 
gram of that denomination. The convention passed resolutions 
against the “flood of obscene literature,” endorsed “the idea ex- 
pressed in the term outlawry of war,” and went on record as 
being in favor of co-operation with the World Court and the 
League of Nations. 

All three conventions, the Congregational at Omaha, the Bap- 
tist at Chicago, and the Presbyterian at San Francisco, voted 
unanimous and heartiest endorsement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act. 

a 


In these days when public schools are being lifted to such high 
standards through vast expenditures of public funds, it comes as 
quite a surprise to learn through figures recently compiled that 
private schools have been making a larger proportionate gain in 
enrollment during the last decade than have the high schools of 
this country. It is significant also that an investigation carried on 
sometime ago in one of the great eastern universities revealed the 
fact that students who came to this institution from private board- 
ing schools were characterized by a better all-round preparation 
for their college career, though high school graduates usually 
showed superior technical training. Zion’s Herald, from which 
the above statements are taken, declares: “Thoughtful men and 
women are now beginning to reappraise these secondary institu- 
tions and to sense the fact that their graduates come to the difficult 
issues of life with a plus element in their preparation which does 
not ordinarily appear in the training of the high school graduate.” 

J 

The growth of the Hi-Y movement in the junior and senior high 
schools of America has been pronounced the most striking develop- 
ment in recent Y. M. C. A. history. In two years its membership 
has increased nearly sixty percent, now totaling over 100,000. 
There are 4,200 schools which have Hi-Y clubs, and the number is 
still rapidly increasing. One out of every fifteen high school boys 
in the United States is a Hi-Y member. Members are received on 
the basis of character and service. No inducements are offered, 
and there are no set fees. Most clubs meet once a week. Dis- 
cussions are held on life problems, mutual help is given on per- 
sonal relationships, plans of leadership are developed, and condi- 
tions and needs of boys, whether near home or abroad, are studied 
with a view to meeting the social problems involved. 

o 

Declaring that, “parents are blamed for pretty much every- 
thing today, from the crime wave to cosmetics,” and that “the 
favorite scapegoat of the moment is the family whenever any- 
thing goes wrong,” 234 organizations engaged in family social 
work have called a nation-wide conference to consider, from every 
important angle, the entire subject of “Family Life in America 
Today.” The conference will be held October 2-5 at Buffalo where 
fifty years ago there was formed the first social agency in this 
country to concern itself with the welfare of the family as a unit. 

co 


In the decade between 1910-20 the number of colored women in 
agriculture in this country decreased forty-two percent and in do- 
mestic service twenty-six percent; but during this same period, the 
number emplcyed in manufacturing increased fifty-four percent, in 
transportation 174 percent, in trade fifty-eight percent, in public 
service 176 percent, in professicnal service thirty-one percent, and 
in clerical occupations 165 percent. 





The Congregational Council and Union 


O one who was in attendance at 

the National Council of Congre- 

gational Churches in Omaha 
there could be no doubt of the strong 
desire in that communion for a united 
Church. All favorable aspects of the 
subject were enthusiastically endorsed. 
The larger part of the general session 
of an entire day was devoted to the con- 
sideration of various phases of Chris- 
tian unity. The past biennium of the 
work of their Commission on Inter- 
church Relations, the report of which 
was brought to the Council through the 
chairman, Dr. Frank K. Sanders, has 
been most significant. The first item 
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President of the General Christian Convention 














was the outline of a successful experi- 
ment in co-operation between the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which concluded with a recom- 
mendation to continue at Cleveland “and to 
encourage a similar organized federation of 
any interests in other cities which may be 
ready to make the venture.” 

The second item was captioned, “Affilia- 
tion With the Christians,” and follows in 
full: 


The General Convention of the Christian 
Church represents a body of 1,208 churches, 
899 ministers, and 100,430 members (1922). 
These churches are found mainly in three 
groupings, Northern New England and New 
York, the Southeast, and the Middle West. 
Their polity is congregational; their or- 
ganization is very similar to our own; they 
ordain their ministers in distinct gatherings 
comparable to our Associations. They sup- 
port eight colleges and an active mission 
work. Many among them prefer baptism 
by immersion, but none hold exclusively to 
that form. Communion is open, and infant 
baptism is optional. Allegiance to Christ is 
with them the sole test of membership. 
They object to creedal statements which 
bind the individual. 

The Christian Church is passionately de- 
voted to Christian unity and openly seeks 
to promote it in any practicable way. It 
has a Permanent Commission on Christian 
Unity, which sought in 
1925 to bring about a 


RESIDENT COFFIN attended the 

National Council of Congregational 
Churches in its meeting two weeks ago 
at Omaha, Nebraska, as our fraternal 
delegate, speaking particularly to the 
proposal on Christian unity and the 
attitude of our church towards the 
same. He was especially impressed 
with the “exceptionally generous” 
spirit and attitude of the Congregation- 
alists and their very cordial reception 
of him and his statement. 











and two members of our Commission—Drs. 
F. K. Sanders and Roy B. Guild. One of 
our appointed delegates was prevented 
from attending by illness. 

The Commission on Interchurch Rela- 
tions of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches and the Permanent Com- 
mission on Christian Unity of The Gen- 
eral Convention of the Christian Church 
through a meeting of delegated committees 
held at Toledo, Ohio, June 17, 1926, reached 
the following findings and adopted the ac- 
companying recommendations: 

1. Each church has the congregational 

forms of government. 

In each, the individual church is the 
unit of authority. 

Each church accepts and practices 
representative government with re- 
gard to matters of common concern 
to the churches. 

Each church accepts the Bible as the 
rule of faith and practice, recogniz- 
ing the right of free individual inter- 
pretation. 

Neither church holds to a _ creed 
which is binding upon individuals or 
upon churches. 

Each is agreed upon the general 
foundational tenents of our common 
Christianity. 

The Congregational statement of 1913 
and the Principles of the Christian 


Church we find essentially in accord in 
evangelical temper and inclusive in 
their scope. 

In view of the above findings and 
the added fact that it is our unanimous 
conviction that all Christian believers 
should now be brought into the closest 
possible fellowship and co-operation, we 
submit the following recommendations: 

1. In view of the similarities in or- 
ganization, belief, observance of ordi- 
nances and general practices between 
the Christian and Congregational 
churches, and to the end that they may 
know each other better and enter defi- 
nitely into a common fellowship, it is 
recommended that in States, districts, 
and towns, where churches of both de- 
nominations exist side by side, they be 
urged to take steps toward close co- 
operation as an expression of the unity 
that ought to exist. 

2. As steps in this direction, we recom- 





mend: 

(a) The holding in any one State of the 
state meetings of both bodies at the 
same date with some sessions in com- 
mon: 

(b) We also suggest that a similar plan 
may be used in districts and in cities; 

(c) We further urge an exchange of fra- 
ternal delegates at every opportunity. 

3. With regard to new enterprises, we 
recommend that the church extension 
agencies of our two bodies be urged to re- 
fuse to organize a new church of one body 
in a community already served by the other. 
We would urge that in cities all forward 
movements relating to the two denomina- 
tions should be guided in accordance with 
the principles adopted in Cleveland by the 
Presbyterian and Congregational denomi- 
nations. 

4. We further recommend that where 
the members of either communion move into 
communities which do not have the church 
of which they have been members, they 
seriously consider the other denomination 
mentioned in these resolutions. 

5. We recommend finally that in the 
whole missionary educational and publish- 
ing program of the two denominations, 
there be as far as possible an interchange 
of representatives so that each communion 
may quickly become familiar with the 
workings of the other. 

The conference ad- 
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general gathering of (f 
denominations of simi- 

lar inclinations to con- 
sider and discuss the 
various aspects of 
Christian unity. This 
project did not carry 
through. Your Com- 
mission, however, pro- 
posed an informal con- 
ference with  repre- 
sentatives of that Com- 
mission, which was 
held at Toledo, Ohio, 
June 17, 1926, at which 
were present’ three 
representatives of that 
Christian Commission 
—Drs. Frank G. Coffin, 
of Palmer College, Al- 
bany, Missouri; F. H. 
Peters, of Defiance, 
Ohio; and L. E. Smith, 





results too quickly. 


PRESIDENT COFFIN SAYS: 


ENTHUSIASTS in the Christian Church should not expect 
Whatever develops will take time. 
Those who are reluctant should not take fright, for the 
whole affair is yet to be worked out and approved by each 
church. All parties concerned realize the carefulness with 
which progress must be made and that the movements into 
closer relationship should be by both denominations as a 
whole and not in sections of each. That both official bodies 
have voted unanimous approval of these preliminary steps 
is very gratifying. With these two very magnanimous con- 
cessions by the Congregational Council we are encouraged 
to proceed with further conference together and await 
developments. 


journed with the in- 
formal expression of 4 
desire that a much 
more_ representative 
gathering should be 
held at no distant date 
which should have the 
very definite purpose 
with such sister 
churches as are willing 
to confer, which shall 
consider the possibility 
of entering into just 
such a plan of federal 
union as was heartily 
approved by the Na- 
tional Council of 1923 
at Springfield, which 
for a variety of con- 
flicting reasons was en- 
dorsed by only one 
other denomination, 
whereas the approval 
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of drawing the two denominations into as 
close a relationship as possible. 

The above report was ratified unanimous- 
ly by The General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church in October, 1926. It now awaits 
similar action by the National Council. 

Upon this item the Council voted without 
a s.ngle dissent. 

That the Council herewith express its 

approval of the recommendations of the 
Commission with reference to the Christian 
Church and authorize a continuance of 
friendly conferences with a view of pro- 
moting the closest practicable relationship 
of our two churches. 
' The report recites a similar conference 
with the Universalists to which the Council 
also gave its unanimous approval, and then 
concludes : 

Your Commission has reported its active 


relations with three sister denominations. 
It has had some correspondence with refer- 
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ence to the United Brethren, the Brethren 
Church (Progressive Dunkers), and with 
the Methodist Protestants. It would add 
that in its judgment there are half a dozen 
other denominations, mainly smaller ones, 
which should be approached in a spirit of 
comity and friendliness. All these are es- 
sentially congregational in polity. The out- 
come of their cultivation may not be an en- 
larged body of churches bearing the congre- 
gational name, but it ought to be the ulti- 
mate formation of a much larger body of 
churches of the congregational type. At 
present a very compact federal union which 
does not do away with the existing organi- 
zations may be the next step. Such a step 
will promote such mutual knowledge and 
confidence that a larger merger of all inter- 
ests may be practicable. In the opinion of 
your Commission, we as a group of our 
Lord’s disciples should go as far in the 
promotion of unity as we may. We pro- 
pose, therefore, that we be definitely author- 
ized to propose and promote a conference 
(Continued on page fifteen) 


Youth and Jesus’ Way of Life 


BY PERRY R. HAYWARD 


Director of Young People’s Work, International Council of Religious Education 


aan strive, to seek, perchance to find, but not to 
¥ we 


O, we read, said Ulysses as he went 
S forth on his great quest, and so wrote 

down the hand of Captain Scott just 
before he gave his life for his unattained 
objective at the South Pole. 

Beyond the borders of our present world 
lies the undiscovered country into which the 
youth of our time are entering. It is for 
them to find more meaning in life than we 
have found; more light from the Word of 
God than we have had; a better answer to 
the social riddles of our day than we have 
discovered; a wiser solution to our enigmas 
of national and racial strife than has yet 
occurred to us; and a clearer insight into 
the real significance of Christ and his 
power in human lives than has_ been 
granted to us. It is for'us who have been 
longer on the road to go with them as far 
as we can and then to wave them on to the 
greater quest that is theirs. 

For nearly two years a committee of 
leaders of youth have been meeting regu- 
larly and working hard. In prosaic words 
they have carried some such term as a com- 
mittee on youth program and they have de- 
fined their task in terms of “program,” or 
“curriculum,” or “objectives,” or “ma- 
terials,” or “educational principles.” In the 
larger sense, however, they have been hop- 
ing and praying that, in some way, they 
might serve in revealing to youth a vast 
and unfinished enterprise in the Kingdom 
of God. This committee is now ready to 
make to the Church at large, through this 
Widely circulated articles, its first annual 
report of progress. The work done can 
best be set forth, for the sake of clearness, 
in a series of numbered paragraphs which 
will seek to answer many natural questions 
in the minds of intelligent and forward- 
looking leaders of youth. 


A. What This Committee Is. 

The committee is a sub-committee of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and so represents the forty com- 
munions and the fifty-six State and pro- 
vincial councils of religious education that 
have federated to form the International 
Council of Religious Education. It con- 
tains also representatives of the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A., the United Society of 
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QUEST 


THE lesser quests are in the world of 

matter—the quest of the flower 
turning to the sun; of the chemical unit 
for its predestined mate; and of the 
planet for the far separated but cer- 
tain stages in its vast but certain path. 


The greater quests are in the heart 
of man—his quest for the mastery of 
matter; for what lies always beyond 
his frontier; for all that science can 
reveal; for spiritual achievement; for 
the rugged pathway of the prophet, the 
martyr, and the constructive rebel; for 
happiness, even though he mistakenly 
seek it on the path of sin and crime; 
for the meaning of life; and his quest, 
everywhere and always, for God. 


The greater quests are also in the 
heart of God—his creation of a uni- 
verse that would reveal his will; his 
sense of incompleteness that led him 
to the making of man as his child in 
his own image; his eternal search for 
men of spiritual insight and of moral 
power; and, greatest of all, in the In- 
carnation itself, his quest for human 
fellowship. 


The greatest quest is in a unity of 
purpose that lies both in the heart of 
man and in the heart of God—a united 
quest for a new and better world that 
shall come because these two are 
workers together; for the Kingdom it- 
self, and for a city whose builder and 
maker is God. 


—P. R. Hayward. 
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Christian Endeavor, the B. Y. P. U. of 
America, the Epworth League, the Canadi- 
an work, the college field, and the local 
church directorate. While these leaders do 
not commit their organizations officially, 
their wide and varied experience contributes 
much to the work of the committee. It is 
thus the most widely representative group 
that ever faced the problem of a Christian 
youth program. 


B. What the Committee Has Done. 

The committee has produced a body of 
program materials for leaders of youth. 
These materials are in two groups, one, 
basic materials for every leader; and the 
other, resource materials for choice accord- 
ing to the projects under way in the group. 
The five titles for the basic materials are: 

1. Qualities of an Effective Leader. 

2. How a Leader Proceeds With a 
Group. 

3. How to Study Individual Growth. 

4. How a Leader Uses Organization. 

5. Program Suggestions for Group 
Leaders. 

The resource materials ready this year 


6. Worship and Leaders of Youth. 

7. Youth and Recreation. 

8. Dramatics and Leaders of Youth. 

9. Use of Famous Pictures With Youth. 

10. Story-telling Projects for Leaders of 
Youth. 

11. Book Friends of Youth. 

Other resource materials from a list of 
over forty practical topics will be issued in 
annual installments. 

C. The Form of the Materials. 

They will be in loose-leaf form to be used 
in a loose-leaf cover. Each section will be 
a self-contained pamphlet and can be used 
in the cover or separately. Each leader 
will in this way build up his own handbook. 
This plan provides for constant revision 
and enrichment of the program through ex- 
perience. 

D. The Name to be Carried by These Ma- 
terials. 

The name to be used is “The Christian 
Quest,” with the sub-title, “Youth and Je- 
sus’ Way of Life.” This name was chosen 
by the committee, not alone in the isolation 
of a committee room, but only after taking 
into account the results of vote among over 
three thousand two hundred youth between 
twelve and twenty-three years of age, of all 
communions, from all over the continent, in 
a cross-section of the young life of the 
Church. The complete name carries the 
four ideas—Quest, Way, Christian, and 
Youth, which received the readiest response 
from youth. 

E. By Whom Produced and Approved. 

These materials were first developed, in 
tentative form, by the committee and then 
submitted to one hundred _ twenty-five 
leaders of youth and other religious edu- 
cators in all parts of the continent. This 
was done twice, in two successive revisions, 
and a wealth of suggestions was received 
and used. They are thus the product, not 
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of any one mind, or group of minds, but of 
a wide pool of experience. 

The materials were then approved by the 
Young People’s Work Professional Ad- 
visory Section of the International Council, 
which gives them the backing of the pro- 
fessional workers with youth. Then they 
were approved by the Committee on Educa- 
tion, which brings in also the leading edu- 
cators in other fields than that of young 
people’s work itself. They were finally 
adopted by the International Council at its 
February meeting which provides the sanc- 
tion of the responsible heads of denomina- 
tional boards and State and provincial coun- 
cils.) They have thus been approved by a 
larger and more widely representative 
group than ever before faced co-operatively 
the needs of youth. 

F. Their Relation to Organizations and 

Programs Now in the Field. 

These program materials are not built 
upon an antagonistic attitude to any or- 
ganization or program now used in serving 
youth. They offer, on the contrary, a com- 
prehensive program that can be used in any 
organzation and supplement and enrich 
other program materials. They are so con- 
structed that they will be used mostly in 
either of two ways: 

1. Some leaders will find in them a com- 
prehensive program by which to bind to- 
gether the various youth organizations used 
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by the Church without disbanding any. 
They will, in this case, provide a program, 
and not machinery. 

2. Other leaders will want to provide 
one organization for each age-group, this 
age-group organization to carry an all- 
round program. In this case the materials 
will provide material for both program and 
organization. 

These materials are designed to fit either 
situation. 

G. Date of Publication. 

These program materials will be in print 
for use in summer schools and camps. The 
materials issued this year will be for lead- 
ers only; the committee is already at work 
upon further materials for leaders and ma- 
terials for youth for issue next year. By 
making these materials the basis of courses 
in summer schools and camps this summer, 
they will be introduced to leaders of youth. 
Next fall they will be used in the local 
church and community. A series of State, 
provincial, and denominational young 
people’s conferences will be under way early 
in the fall, the theme of all of these to be 
“The Christian Quest.” Thus they will be 
presented to young people themselves. 

H. Further Information. 

Fuller information can be secured by 
writing Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, Director of 
Young People’s Work of the Christian 
Church, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


A Letter From Australia. 


WRITTEN BY REV. A. D. WOODWORTH, D. D. 


how you would like to receive a mis- 

sive from Kangaroo Land. We have 
been in this land nearly a month. Our stay 
here is passing like a dream. 


ee some days I have been wondering 


I wonder whether you have seen Pasa- 
dena, California. That city, with its beau- 
tiful gardens and homes, is much like this. 
Sixteen years ago I stayed ten days with 
a friend in Hollywood before the movies 
took possession of the town. That was also 
a beautiful town with fine homes situated 
in fine gardens blooming with flowers. So 
are the suburbs of Melbourne and Sydney 
and Brisbane, all the towns of Australia 
that we have seen. Here the color of near- 
ly every roof is made of red tile or the 
galvanized iron is painted red. The houses 
are unformly well painted and nearly all of 
them are new. Since we were here eight 
years ago the city has almost doubled its 
population. The prosperity and comfort 
which the homes represent are pleasing to 
contemplate. 


The Australians are great in bragging 
on their land. They say the Americans are 
bigger boasters of their country. However 
that may be, it is probable, as they say, 
that a young man coming here and willing 
to work will find as great opportunities as 
he will find anywhere in the world. At 


Sydney I saw an exhibition of the products 
of Australia and it was magnificent. 
ir 








MY WORLD 


QWHEN I fare forth in the morning, 
With the firm resolve, “This day, 
By God's good grace, with a pleasant 


e, 

I will follow my chosen way,” 
Then the world seems kind and mellow, 
With the skies serene and bright; 
And my thoughts are blent with a full 

content 
When I come to my rest at night. 


When I start the day half-hearted, 
Nor pausing to question why, 
With a thankless air and a look of care, 
When the world seems all awry; 
The people I meet are listless 
And cold to a sad degree, 
For the look of phlegm that I give to 
them 
Is the look they give to me. 


I have pondered the matter deeply, 
And this is the truth I find: 

That my earth and sky are colored by 
My attitude of mind. 

So I mean, henceforth, to fashion 
A pleasanter place to be, 

For I've come to know that what I 

bestow, 

The world gives back to me. 
—Nixon Waterman, in Christian 


Endeavor World. 
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The natives of the land, like the Ameri- 
can Indians, are being driven to the wall, 
If the native blacks, who have been driv- 
en from their ancient habitat, kill any of 
the cattle or sheep of the white Aus. 
tralians, the punishment is steady and sure, 
Since we came here, we have read of such 
atrocities as that of natives being burned, 
We have read that in one place flour 
poisoned with arsenic had been given them 
to eat. We have read that their numbers 
have decreased as many as three thousand 
in a year. Whether these reports are true 
we do not know. But I fear that suck re- 
ports would never have started if there 
were not some basis of truth in them. But 
on the surface one sees a wonderful people, 
progressive, alert, and active in these cities, 
As I have talked with different ones, I find 
that the determination to keep Australia 
white is very strong. 

The Almighty has a mighty big contract 
on his hands to convince the domineering 
white man that the brown man and the 
black man have as great a hold on his 
affections as the whites, that in the sight of 
God the salvation of a black or brown man 
is just as desirable as that of the white 
man with all his accomplishments. Just as 
the furbearing animals are killed for their 
skins, the native blacks are killed off for 
their lands. I have heard that in Africa 
where the whites have introduced sanitary 
measures among the blacks and have pro- 
vided them with doctors and an assured 
way of making a living, the blacks are in- 
creasing something like the old Jews did in 
the land of Egypt and they, the whites, 
don’t know what to do. In that case, if 
the two races cannot live side by side, who 
are the ones who ought to get out? The 
whites I trow, but will they without a bitter 
fight? 

A man with a missionary training feels 
a love for all men, and is willing to go to 
any people, no matter how ignorant and 
superstitious and vile, in order to carry the 
gospel to them. But after the missionaries 
have opened the way, the exploiters of the 
natives come in and stir up all the trouble. 


This morning I gave a religious talk to 
about two hundred students in one of the 
public schools near here. Then I had a 
small company of preachers to talk to and 
I talked to them until dinner time. The 
people present represented the Episcopal- 
ians, the Congregationalists, the Disciples 
of Christ, and the Presbyterians. They 
have asked me to talk to them about Japan 
again. Last Sunday evening I gave a mis- 
sionary address before a Methodist congre- 
gation. We are having great times with 
our grandchildren. There is about an acre 
of ground in the premises. The house is 
old and, as Mr. Gawler says, was built with- 
out a plan. It is one story high and is 
sixty feet long and the width is forty feet. 
Through the middle of the house the long 
way is a hallway six feet wide—a play room 
for the children at night before they go to 
bed. Around the house on its four sides is 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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My heart yearneth for him.—Jer. 31:20. 
i) 






It was the yearning heart of God of 
which the prophet speaks here. The early 
counselor put before his generation, and 
all others that have followed it, the thought 
of the fatherliness of God,—an idea which 
we are aware has been worked vitally into 
Christian faith. F 

However much we have said about this 
great concept of God, it still offers much to 
be sought for in definition of his eternal 
nature. To each man and to each nation, 
perhaps to each age, there is some affec- 
tionate explanation of existence and pur- 
pose; and we find it.largely in the realm 
into which the prophetic passage leads us. 
Much of the function of religion, in fact is 
here; men are to be made conscious of, and 
responsive to, this great dynamic that is 
active in our moral universe. For men and 
for nations there is an infinite interest, im- 
measurable in the depths of its tenderness 
and immortal in the extent of its provision, 
that pervades the whole moral order into 
which human being has been cast. This 
comes near being: the sum and substance of 
the finest and best that Hebrew and Chris- 
tian faith has given to the world. 

We may limit this idea of God with all 
the qualifying conditions that many think 
is necessary. There is a sureness of the 
moral order, we may say, that is even dead- 
ly at times; and it is true. The wages of 
sin have remained much the same through 
all the ages. Because this is true, many 
have said much about the sternness of God; 
some even have used terms of wrath, eter- 
nal vengeance, or some other language that 
implies a kind of an infinite bitterness. 
These ideas, we must admit, seem to limit 
the love quality which we have claimed for 
the Deity. But let this be what it may— 
and we may well avoid the volumes of 
theological lore and the fury of debate— 
there is something within us that responds 
to the prophetic and the Christian emphasis 
on the fatherly love of God. 

So true is this, that the love idea seems 
winning. More and more we are seeing 
God as a being above peevish irritation or 
any hostile action. He is a loving father. 























































Oo 


“And the heart of the eternal 
Is most infinitely kind.” 









oO 











There is not one thing trite about speak- 
ing of God as a father. To estimate it so 
would be to reveal a superficial quality in 
one’s own life. There is nothing warmer 
nor more long-suffering in this world than 
the love of a father and a mother; and 
God may well be made the larger symbol of 
these great realities. 

Here is a picture of something that is 
evident every day to some one, somewhere. 
There is a son who has ignored all the best 
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At Prayer Time 


interest of his parents. What they seek to 
have him be, he disregards; what they 
would not have him be, seems to be his 
desire and delight. Such is the sad story 
of many a domestic situation from the days 
of the parables of Jesus until now. But 
there is 4 specific case back of these lines, 
particular in its painful detail, yet general 
in much of its emotional coloring. 

The son is on the road leading down hill; 
he has gotten himself in a great many 
complicated situations, voluntarily passing 
up opportunities his father and mother 
have given him to get ready for a useful 
career, becoming involved in the law, and 
seemingly happy because of it. 

But the inescapable and plainly obvious 
fact of the situation is the love of the father 
and the mother. Probably it is the most 
hopeful aspect of the whole matter. The 
mother, a woman evidently of domestic in- 
terest with other children and many social 
responsibilities, becomes broken-hearted at 
any new outbreak of the son’s wayward- 


—_— s) 
The little stray lamb had climbed to 
find 
An herb more sweet and rare 
Than all the ninety-and-nine could 
know, 
Or driven hoofs would dare. 








The little stray lamb had paused to 
drink 

Beside a stream too deep 

To stay the complacent certitude 

Of heavenward-stepping sheep. 


The ninety-and-nine had passed her by 

And housed them from the cold, 

Puzzled that one should venture out- 
side 

Such safe and proper fold. 


Sad was the little stray lamb’s shy 
heart, 

Unloved of all the rest, 

But oh, how bright the unfathomed 
stars, 

How warm the Shepherd’s breast! 

—Daisy Conway Price, in The Chris- 
tian Century. 
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ness. The father is a busy professional 
man. But the writer has seen him dismiss 
engagements of a busy day that he could 
immediately go to his son in trouble. 

Such is the heart of a father and a 
mother. There is no way of describing the 
ache of it all. It is possible that a great 
many things could have been differently di- 
rected in the child’s rearing; there may 
have been some irremedial conditions which, 
if known, would explain the whole affair. 
But the inescapable, the most promising of 
redemption, and admirable fact of the 
whole story is the love of the father and 
the mother. 

o 


God is like that only in infinite ways, if 
the religion of Jesus has the validity and 
the accuracies we think that it has. 

But love is functioning in other ways 
than toward the erring. The love that is 
wounded when a child goes wrong, is a love 
that is exquisitely happy over a child that 
does well and that succeeds. 


“My other boy is different,” said a 
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mother. “He is interested in his home, is 
well behaved, and we do not worry over 
him at all.” Then with a touch of pride 
she said, “He had an impediment of speech 
to correct, but he overcame the difficulty 
and this year helped to win the debate for 
his high school.” The father was likewise 
happy in his reference to the more fortun- 
ate son. 

So it is with God and the lives of men 
and women who seek the ways up and right. 
The very fact that there are opportunities 
for moral aspiration and spiritual ideal is 
an evidence that the Heart-of-the-Universe 
is specifically interested in the best possible 
life for any and for all of us. And it would 
seem that the goodness of the good, the 
worthwhileness of the best, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of that which is rightness-of- 
heart is an endorsement of the belief in a 
loving, yearning heart of God. 

We are talking much, these days, of the 
vastness of the universe, the bigness of 
worlds, the gigantic forces of our cosmos. 
These are greater than we yet can under- 
stand. But the yearning of God is not for 
more worlds, but for better men. In the 
best homes of our friends, conversations do 
not always go to bonds, acres, or amount of 
income; it centers more around the lives of 
children and the interests in their welfare. 

If we could only see the heart of God 
enlarged in its concern for humanity to ex- 
ceed its interests in worlds, what a fine im- 
pulse religion would really be! 


Oo 


Not forever in green pastures 

Do we ask our way to be; 

But the steep and rugged pathway 
May we tread rejoicingly. 


Be our strength in hours of weakness, 
In our wanderings be our guide; 
Through endeavor, failure, dangers, 
Father, be thou at our side. 

—Love. W. Willis, (Abbreviated.) 


oO 


If anyone of us would stop long enough 
to consider the great heart interests that 
have led to our day and to our own ex- 
perience, we would be able to find enough 
actual investment of human love in our 
lives to overwhelm our awe and our respect. 
Parental affection for centuries has made 
for much of the possible privilege we have 
today. 

Greater still is the amount of affectionate 
purpose in human history from the heart 
of God. It has been at work for vast eons. 

Will the heart of man be responsive to 
it? 

oO 


O Heart of God, help us to find in the 
simple ways within our understandings how 
strong, how continuous, how creative has 
been thy yearning. Increase our faith that 
the same qualities of thy thought are in the 
realms beyond our knowing. ..Purify us that 
we may live more toward the fuller and 
greater things that such love may have for 
us. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 





The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 
Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





HE New York Eastern Conference is the 

second conference to meet this year, and 
it approved the new budget plan of denomi- 
national finance and approved its share of 
the budget. We did not expect anything 
else but just that loyal spirit of co-opera- 
tion with the Convention plans. Our people 
have felt for some time that such a busi- 
nesslike system was needed. The New Jer- 
sey Conference met first and adopted it, 
and now New York Eastern follows. Isn’t 
that co-operation? Now each conference 
should with great care apportion the 
amount to the churches without delay so 
the churches can get to work on their bud- 
get. It is vital that there be no delay, for 
the churches conduct the every-member can- 
vass only once a year and they want to 
know their share so they may intelligently 
work at it. It is best to have an Appor- 
tionment Committee do it right in the con- 
ference session. 


General Convention Contributions 


APRIL AND MAY 

OME of our churches have reported no 
Convention Offering yet, so we are com- 
pelled to send out reminders. We find some 
take them but neglect to send them in 
promptly. In this column, April 14, we 
published those received during January, 
February, and March. Look and see if your 
church has reported. Our work is now bad- 
ly limited because your offerings are de- 
layed. Next week we shall publish Federal 

Council Offerings for January to June. 


Churches Amount 
SPORE TNOES 056 cncccnscccescesee ce $ 2.00 
Legrand, Oentral Towa .....ccccccscccccccces 2.00 
Forest Home, Central Illinois ................ 3.00 
Mooreland, Eastern Indiana ..............06. 10.00 
Mississinewa, Eastern Indiana ............... 2.30 


i . 666 shades onsen ssectsseeeees 25.00 





8 OS Pree rere arr errr 10.21 
i On ...s55500sssebe ebbereeces 2.50 
sacs snce hae nesewsssSbeuns 8.35 
Se BED. ic ovcbct bos cwcswwencseeses 2.82 
EEE ia kun onaceceeussveonessees ee 2.70 
TN EERO co ccnesccsucesseesceue 10.00 
LUNE. 5 545 baw endinsscbeksSecnctonbst 25.00 
Washington Valley, Erie ................e00% 3.00 
DPE c.bbssbenesosschnsbeccavboenet 20.00 
te: “casckbandshonakiabetaskesees 2.10 
DE: Ktetksbautlessovsee eschews eee ce 17.25 
South Danbury, Merrimack .................. 2.80 
West Manchester, Miami Ohio ............... 3.76 
ry eer 1.35 
Beeee Sens, BENGE 2.2... cs cesccceccevcs 6.52 
High Water, Mt. Vernon .......... 3.00 
North Rush, New York Central ... 14.79 
Alcove, New York Eastern ........ 4.00 
Ravena, New York Eastern ......,..... 2.92 
Parma and Greece, New York Western ... 9.25 
Madisonville, New Jersey .............ecee0e 2.00 
Oronoque, Northwestern Kansas ............. 5.00 
Sandbank, Northwestern Indiana ............. 2.85 
Greentown, Northwestern Indiana ............ 5.00 
Twelve Mile, Northwestern Indiana .......... 3.00 


McNeely Memorial Temple, Northwestern Ind. 
Darraugh Chapel, Northwestern Indiana ...... 2.70 


Spencerville, Northwestern Ohio ............. 3.31 
Harrod, Northwestern Ohio .................. 5.00 
Defiance, Northwestern Ohio ................. 14.39 
Graham Chapel, Ohio Eastern ................ 4.75 
Ts See: NONND a sas sac ce'cesscesccess 1.50 
Graham Chapel, Ohio Eastern ................ 1.85 
Fairview, Osage (Eastern Division) ........ 50 


Clearville, Rays Hill and Southern Pennsyl- 
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CRO e ee meee eee eee EEE eee Eeeeeee 


Rock Hill, Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 1.00 
Earlston, Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 25.00 
Fall River First, Rhode Island and Massa- 


cia idis dee esshbe decks’ oe deka hb es: 10.33 
Swansea, Rhode Island and Massachusetts ..... 4.43 
Fall River North, Rhode Island and Massa- 

DEE | ssignGshsabaosaennahneshcbnenceeenes 5.00 
Brownells Corner, Rhode Island and Massa- 

EP ee eer i eee 2.75 
Elmwood, Rhode Island and Massachusetts ... 12.07 


West Dighton, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 2.47 


Amesbury, Rockingham ..........ccesserccees 4.00 
UE; CRUENEEN SIDED 5 on cccwecsccceneccies 3.70 
Harwood, Southern Ohio ...........seceeeeees 2.50 


Liberty Chapel, Southern Ohio ............... 2.35 


Five Mile, Gouthern Ohio .....cccscccccccccce 1.60 
Mt. Zion, Southern Ohio ...ccccccescccssccecs 3.20 
Mt. Gilead, Southern Wabash Illinois .......... 4.15 
Trimble, Southern Wabash Illinois ............ 2.25 
Sumner, Southern Wabash Illinois ........... 3.65 
Grand Prairie, Southern Wabash Illinois ...... 3.50 
Otter Creek, ‘Western Indiana ............... 4.00 
Umtom, Webern IMGigOn .......cccccccvccscce 5.22 
Antioch, Western Indiana .............cc.e0. 10.00 
Freedom, Western Indiana ................... 1.25 
East Lawrence, Tioga River .............000. 5.50 
POTION, WOME TOWER 2 oie civic ccccvcvsvcsens 2.00 
PERSONAL 
Mrs. A. S. K. Burton, Fennville, Michigan ...$ .25 


Summer Schools 

‘THE Bethlehem and Elon Summer Schools 

will both have a course in Stewardship 
and Church Administration. Pastors and 
adults will use Dr. Melvin’s book, “Royal 
Partnership.” Dr. Melvin has been presi- 
dent of the United Stewardship Council 
and stewardship secretary of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. The young people’s 
textbook will be, “The Way to the Best.” 





LOVOULODGUAGUUONNAOEGTOGRGEENCUODUBEENSEUGOUODDEUEOUUUOELODUOOSSNANSGUUOSSSEGEGUSSENOSUDSNENOAAGNOFEEINTINIINATINANTY 
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Woman's Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





July Program 

Things to Do in July: 
Take offering for Literature, an amount equivalent 
to ten cents per member. Don’t neglect this. Em- 
phasize the reading of some missionary books, and 
secure the subscriptions and renewals of all mem- 
bers to The Christian Missionary. 

Guest Day and Literature Meeting 
Slogan: ‘‘Give Our Girls a Chance.” 


I. Prayer. 
II. Theme: “Our youth need opportunities to show 
initiative.” 


III, Original Talk: “‘How Shall We Use Our Girls in 
Our Missionary Program of Service?” 
(In this connection use leaflet, “Give the Girl a 


Ch 

IV. Plaglet: “A Glimpse at Yesterday and Through 
the Projectoscope to TODAY. (See June, 1927, 
C. M. for material.) 

V. Devotions: “A Day of Fellowship.” 
John 14:12, John 1:38, 39. 

VI. A Fellowship Test. 


Rallies 
HE rallies of the three districts of the 
Central Illinois Conference were held at 
Atwood, June 7, and at Danville June 8 
and 9. 

The meetings were well attended con- 
sidering the many things to interfere. 

Five of the pastors in Group One were 
present at Atwood—Brothers Rainey, 
House, Fasnacht, Piersall, and Carter. 

A foursquare program was carried out 
in each rally, the topics were: Inspiration, 
Information, Organization, and Transform- 
ation. 

The Inspirational services at each rally 
were well conducted and were truly in- 
spiring; programs for these services had 
been very carefully prepared. 

Information was given by the president 


1 Cor. 3:9, 
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of the Woman’s Mission Board in her usual 
attractive and interesting way. 
Organization was outlined by the Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer of the Woman's 
Board, and Transformation was presented 
by our Home Mission Secretary, Rev. A. 
W. Sparks, by the use of the stereopticon, 
The addresses of Mr. Sparks were well re- 
ceived, and carried a strong appeal for the 
mission cause in a very pleasing manner, 










Some “Tidbits” From the Rallies 
put new life into your society. How? 


1. “Quit knocking yourself.” 
2. “Ask every member to write a paper 
on the study book.” 

3. “Do something.” 
4. Be “Pullers and Pushers.” 
both.) 







(We need 





Mid-year 
HE mid-year meeting of the Central Illi- 
nois Conference woman’s board will be 
held at Urbana, June 29. 








Evangelism and Life Service 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 
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A Week at Montesano 
E are back to the office after one of the 
most delightful trips. We were able 
to carry out our original program in every 
detail, from the hour we left Dayton until 
we returned again. 

The week spent in Montesano was full of 
interest, and we trust we were of some help 
to our work there. Montesano is a county- 
seat town, and has a population of perhaps 
two thousand people, about thirty miles in- 
land from the Pacific coast. Its chief in- 
dustry is lumber. Some of the smaller 
vessels from the sea come into Grays Har- 
bor, even up to Montesano, for lumber. 

Our church owns a nice building and par- 
sonage, and it is out from this center that 
we do work, both in the logging camps, and 
at three other points within a radius of 
thirty miles. Mr. Caldwell makes regular 
visits into the logging camps, and is per- 
mitted to hold religious services in the mess- 
halls, at an evening hour. His personal 
knowledge of logging camp life and his fine 
spirit give him free access to the hearts of 
the loggers. He is specially qualified for 
this type of work. Miss Edna Ruse is as 
sisting him in carrying on the work at 
Montesano, by taking charge of much of 
the local work. She is superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, and is constantly visit- 
ing and seeking to build up the church in 
every way. She occasionally goes with him 
to these out-stations. 

As we see it, there is great need for con- 
servation on this field. Mr. Caldwell can- 
not carry on the work of these local 
churches and his logging camp work with- 
out serious damage to one or the other. 
Some young pastor and his wife would find 
here a most challenging opportunity to do 
great constructive work for the Kingdom. 
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Especially at Brooklyn, there is a wonder- 
ful opportunity to build a new church, and 
establish it, for there is no church in that 
community. The services are held in a 
schoolhouse. This point is to be the center 


of great activities in a year or so, because 
the Saginaw Lumber Company is to move 
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its roundhouse here, and other activities, in 
carrying on its great lumber industry. The 
next ten years will mean much to this lo- 
cality, and we are now in shape to capital- 
ize the occasion for Kingdom work, if we 
so desire. There is no reason why we should 
not have a sustaining work here. 


Early Kings and Prophets of Israel 
THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JULY 3, 1927 
1 Samuel 10:17-25; 11:12-15 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—What doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee but to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.— 
Micah 6:8. : 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


June 27—Jehovah Rejected. 
.1 Sam. 8:1-9. 
Tuesday, June 28—Jehovah’s Choice of 
a King. Deut. 17:14-20. 
Wednesday, 29—Saul Chosen 
King. 1 Sam. 10:17-25. 
Thursday, June 30—The King’s Folly. 
1 Sam. 13:5-14. 

Friday, July 1—Saul Rejected. 
1 Sam, 15:13-23. 
Saturday, July 2—Discerning Christ’s 
Kingdom. Mark 12:28-34. 
Sunday, July 3—Learning Jehovah’s 
Law. Psalm 119:1-8. 


Monday, 


June 
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A WORSHIP SERVICE 


Worshipful Music. 

Psa. 119:1-8—Read by a young woman. 

Hymn—"“‘America” (U. S.); ‘‘O Canada.” 

Prayer—By a young man. Thanks for our 
free government, the right of the franchise 
to all adults, and freedom to worship as 
we will: and prayer for our country, its 
rulers, its law makers, and its law adminis- 
trators. 

Story of Saul’s Selection—Told by the presi- 
dent of young people’s association. 

Hymn—"O Worship the King,’’ No. 281 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—Average attendance of boys, of 
girls, of teachers, and officers for this last 
quarter and a year ago. 

Superintendent—An outline of this quarter's 
work and a text for the quarter. 

Hymn—"Father of Heaven, Who Heareth 
All,” No. 166 in “Worship and Song.” 

Study Period. 


God in History 


OR the past three months the uniform 

lessons have carried us through a study 
of Peter. Now for six months we are to 
return to the older events recorded in the 
Bible to trace the plan of God through 
kings and prophets. It is the same God 
who is at work today, and it will help us 
for today to see what he was doing, and 
how doing it, thousands of years ago. 


Called Together 
Even in that early day there was a par- 


tial recognition of democracy. The kings 
did have much power and were in large 
measure the law administrators, though the 
law itself had been almost wholly given to 
them. But when the people were dis- 
satisfied they sent deputations to the king. 


They chose themselves another king, if they 
could not get satisfaction. In our lesson 
today the people are called into an assembly 
to co-operate with God in the choice of a 
leader. Our boys and girls should be con- 
stantly trained to assume responsibility and 
share in the democracy of home and school 
that they may be ready to act wisely in a 
democracy. 


Unto Jehovah 


In those days there was no doubt about 
life being one. Now we separate between 
the secular and religious, but then every- 
thing was religious. Thus in the selection 
of their king they were called together un- 
to Jehovah. Would it not be a wonderful 
thing for our democratic lands if, when we 
went to nominate or to elect members of 
our congresses and parliaments and other 
elected leaders, we thought of it as a call 
to come unto God to co-operate with him in 
a great responsibility? 


I Brought .... I Delivered 


Still this is God’s world, and he has a 
plan and is working things out. He brought 
the children of Israel, and he delivered 
them from the things that threatened to 
destroy. But so God brought Columbus out 
and brought the Pilgrim Fathers out just 
as surely and with just as great a de- 
liverance and with just as holy a purpose. 
So God is bringing others to these shores. 
Anglo-Saxons are the product of mixed 
races (many bloods flow in what we call 
pure English stock), and this race has ac- 
complished much in the plan of God. So 
God may be planning a race of greater 
powers and possibilities out of the mixed 
bloods of America. 


Rejecting God 


The old prophet was much concerned for 
fear this new movement meant the rejec- 
tion of God. It would be woefully serious, 
if it meant that. It is not the rejecting of 
God to elect leaders and those upon whom 
definite responsibility is placed unless we 
make ‘it so. But there is a danger of our 
doing that very thing. We sometimes are 
leaning all our dependence upon some party 
or some policy. Some business men elect 
boards of directors and reject God in the 
things they, by their silence, allow. - Choos- 
ing our occupations and conducting our 
business solely for profit is rejecting God. 
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Saul in Hiding 


Humility is a wonderful virtue. There is, 
though, a nice distinction between humility 
and an inferiority complex that renders us 
ever too cowardly to act. Saul, I am sure, 
was not hiding because of unwillingness to 
accept an office of trust and service, but the 
task seemed very heavy and he shrank from 
it. But the humility that is a virtue is 
that which drives us to rigorous discipline 
and preparation, that sends us to books 
and people who know, and to God, the 
omnipotent helper. It will send some 
teachers and young people who are begin- 
ning to hear the call to our summer schools 
and camps, and it will send hundreds this 
fall to our colleges. 


Jehovah Hath Chosen 


Yes, your President, or congressman, or 
judge, or premier, or member of parliament 
has been chosen by God, but God has in his 
infinite wisdom given to us the responsibil- 
ity to help him to make his choice. Once 
again, would it help you to realize, when 
you were voting, that you were helping God 
make his choices? Would it affect your 
judgment or your action? God’s wish in 
thousands of things can only be attained 
through you. 


Wrote It in a Book 


Get your church constitution written 
down. Give time and thought and prayer 
to it. But let us decide what we propose 
to do, what our aim is, and how we plan 
to reach it. 


The Old Table 


SOMETHING swept down upon us as 

from above when we read the story, 
“The Old Table,” by our friend Samuel 
Macaulay Lindsay, in The Baptist for April 
23. Let us give the life of it, if we may, in 
synopsis. Dr. Lindsay is minister of the 
Brookline, Mass., Baptist Church. He comes 
in and has tea with us in The Register and 
delights us with stories, some of them 
Scotch and others plain American. It hap- 
pens that he began his American ministry 
in Bellevue, Pennsylvania. His chapel 
stood beside a lodge hall in which the first 
congregation the editor served was gath- 
ered. These years, and reunion! 

Dr. Lindsay tells us that the basement 
of ‘his church has always been a place of 
mystery to him. The sexton keeps it locked 
and holds the key. But the minister got in 
one day, and looked around. Most things 
were as one would expect to find them; but 
there was a pile of broken furniture from 
which protruded the leg of something. The 
sexton explained that this was part of an 
old table sent down to be burned. They 
found two other legs and part of the top,— 
bruised, cracked, and warped. “Burn it 
up” seemed the only thing to do. 

About this time came “Old Ed” to see the 
dominie. He is a cabinet-worker these 
sixty-five years. He always brings his tools 
on his visits. He loves to say, “My Lord 
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What work gave him 
most satisfaction? the doctor asked at 
evening by the fireside. “Repairing,” was 
the instant answer. A casual reference to 
the old table; and next day “Old Ed” was 
down in the basement looking for the lost 
pieces. 

“Two weeks later” the story runs, “I 
walked to church. The sexton said, ‘Ed is 
in the auditorium and wants to see you.’ 
When I entered, he was dusting a telescope 
table of mahogany. As I looked at its dark 


was a carpenter.” 
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golden tint, I asked, ‘Where did you find 


the table?’ ‘This is the table you thought 
could not be repaired. Now see it. Itisa 
prize.’” The sexton placed the table in the 
men’s classroom. Dr. Lindsay goes there 
to pray. “As I kneel by the side of the 
table, it says to me every morning, ‘What 
the old cabinet-maker did for me, Christ is 
willing to do for the damaged souls of the 
community.’ The damaged souls—I had 
been forgetting them.”—The Christian 
Register. 


What Our Government Does for Us 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 3, 1927 
Rom, 13:1-8 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 
This program ought to be in the hands of the Good 
Citizenship Committee. Decorate the room with 
flags, bunting, patriotic pictures, ete. Purchase little 
flags in sufficient quantity to give one to each mem- 
ber present, and attach a slip of paper to each flag 
telling the recipient the part you wish him or her to 
take in the meeting. Sing patriotic hymns. If you 
have some Christian government official in your com- 
munity, ask him to come in and give a ten or 
fifteen-minute speech on the topic. : 
For Debate: Resolved, That our Government is 
too democratic in its form. 
Topic Thoughts 
Preserves Peace. 1 Kings 4:24,25. “He 
had peace on all sides round about him. And 
Judah and Israel dwelt safely (margin 
‘confidently’), every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree, from Dan even to 


Beer-Sheba.” 


Solomon was king, and his government 
was so conducted that it produced a 
peaceful atmosphere. War should be 
thought of, by governments, as a last re- 
sort. Their aim should ever be the promo- 
tion of peace and not war. We have a war 
department in our government that spends 
millions of dollars in preparing for war. 
Some of us are hoping we shall live to see 
the day when we shall have a peace depart- 
ment with a like sum at its command, if 
needed, to promote peace; when our war- 
ships are changed into messengers of peace, 
and Annapolis and West Point become 
schools for the training of peace mes- 
sengers to the ends of the earth. 

Provides Justice. Deut. 24: 17,18. 

Governments are to provide justice. Not 
always do they do this. Sometimes they 
are guilty of gross injustice and wrong. 
Our war with Spain was to give to Cuba 
and the Phillipines justice. The stand of 
President Wilson for the giving of the right 
of self-determination to the weaker nations 
of the world was in the interest of justice, 
and fairness. Government ought ever to 
exercise its great powers in behalf of jus- 
tice among its citizens. 

The Consent of the Governed. Joshua 1: 
16-18. “And they answered Joshua, say- 


ing, All that thou commandest we will do, 
and whithersoever thou sendest us we will 
go.” 


A government dealing in justice with its 
citizens and having the fullest co-operation 
and unreserved consent of the same in the 
observance of its laws, will be a strong, 
prosperous, happy nation. A nation that is 
unjust in its dealings with its subjects; or 
a nation whose subjects ignore and violate 
its laws, will become a weak, unhappy, un- 
wholesome nation. 


Gives Protection. The great Roman gov- 
ernment threw its protecting mantle about 
the form of this persecuted man and in 
spite of the fury of the mob which would 
have slain him, deliveréd him in order that 
he might have a fair trial. Why are the 
battleships of Great Britain and Japan 
and the United States in Chinese waters at 
the present time? Avowedly, and we trust 
assuredly, to protect the citizens of these 
countries who are in China during this 
time of civil war. The power of the gov- 
ernment to protect was illustrated in the 
great World War, when a number of Ar- 
menians had taken refuge in a missionary 
compound and the Turks were determined 
to get to them and massacre them. The 
missionary in charge nailed an American 
flag across the locked doors and the Turks 
did not dare tear down that flag and enter 
the compound, and the Armenians were 
saved. 


Supports Right Living. I Peter 3:12, 13. 
“And who is he that will harm you, if ye 
be followers of that which is good?” 


Governments should put forth every 
effort to “make it as hard as possible for 
one to do wrong and as easy as possible 
for one to do right.” The aim of govern- 
ment is to support right living. That. it 
does not always do so is that much to its 
shame and discredit. Whenever it reverses 
this and makes it easy to do wrong and 
hard to do right, it is time for it to be 
displaced by a better government. We may 
rejoice that the aims of the Government of 
the United States of America have been to 
support right living. Here are some evi- 
dences. We did away with the iniquitous 
Louisiana lottery; we did away with slav- 
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ery; we did away with the legalized 
saloon; our laws are made, in the great 
majority of cases, to support right living. 


Isa. 11:1-10. 


The first great requisite for a good gov- 
ernment is a righteous, able ruler—one 
with a spirit of discernment that can pass 
correct judgment and one with the right- 
eous spirit so that having discerned the 
right, will rule accordingly without fear or 
favor. The form of government is not so 
important as we sometimes think. The 
character of the ruler is everything. Bel- 
gium is a kingdom, but she has a wise, kind, 
just ruler and she enjoys good government. 
The successor of King Albert might be an 
autocrat, unjust, cruel, tyrannous. It 
would not be the form of government at 
fault, it would be the ruler. 


Ideal Government. 


If a government is to do what it should 
for its subjects it must be a government 
at peace. In Isa. 11:6-9 we have a picture 
of such a government that is some day to 
be established, with an all-wise, righteous, 
just, all-powerful ruler with his wisdom 
and power exercised in blessing his people. 


To Illustrate 


The government which takes in the con- 
sent of the greatest number of people may 
justly be said to have the broadest bottom; 
and if it be terminated in the authority of 
one single person, it may be said to have 
the narrowest top, and so makes the finest 
pyramid.—Temple. 

Our Government prints and coins our 
money for us and thus protects us financial- 
ly. If every one could print and coin 
money; money would be worthless in a 
short time. 

The Government controls our mail de- 
livery, and what a great blessing it is that 
it does. We can send a letter anywhere in 
this country and in many others for two 
cents and know when it is sent in this 
country that it is in the care of Uncle Sam. 
If private concerns handled the mail and 
parcel post which is handled by the Gov- 
ernment, we would have to pay much more 
than the price we now pay. 


The Government protects us in the food 
and medicines we buy by insisting that 
they be pure and that the medicines print 
on the outside of the bottle the essential 
materials of which they are made, and file 
with the Government the formula from 
which they are prepared, and state on the 
bottle or box that they have complied with 
the pure food laws of the United States. 


The Government aids the farmer 
through the studies put on in the Govern- 
ment farm at Arlington. Farm experts 
from different parts of the country are 
working there with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the interest of the farmers of 
this country. They are studying soils, ex- 
perimenting with seeds, studying the ene- 
mies of plant life, and seeking to discover 
means for fighting these enemies. An ac- 
quaintance of the writer is at the head of 
the particular work of studying fungus life 
and especially harmful fungus life and he 
goes all over this country and into other 
countries pursuing this study in order that 
the Government can give the information 
obtained to the farmers, gardeners, and 
fruit growers to aid them in fighting evil 
fungus growths which would harm their 
growing crops. 

The information given out by the differ- 
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ent bureaus is of incalculable value to the 
citizens of this country. They have pamph- 
lets which they are glad to send free on 
different methods of canning fruits and 
vegetables, different ways of preserving 
eggs, recipes for cooking salmon, instruc- 
tions in concrete mixing, a guide to aid you 
in telling the edible mushrooms from the 
poisonous toadstool, and a great variety of 
other helpful information. 

The Government provides our education. 
Think of the great privilege of the public 
school and the opportunity, which is the 
heritage of every boy and girl in this great 
republic, of obtaining an education. 

The Government protects us in our right 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
our own conscience. How different this is 
from the way in which governments in the 
past treated the matter of the religious con- 
victions of its subjects. 

Our Government holds out to every boy 
and girl in it the opportunity of climbing 
to the highest position in the Government. 
We cannot all attain. Inherent hindrances, 
circumstances, education, many things may 
prevent us; but the Government in its atti- 
tude offers each of us the opportunity. If 
we do not reach the highest goal, it is not 
the fault of the Government. 

The Government is the conserver of the 
natural resources of our great land and 
keeps these from the hands of the ex- 


ploiter in order that we may all share in 
them. ; 
For Discussion 


What does the Government do for our community? 

Of what value is the Bureau of Standards to our 
country? 

What would happen in our community if the help 
from the Government were withdrawn? 

Do you think the Census Bureau of any value? 
What? 

If you were to choose one department of the Gov- 
ernment which was to be closed, which one would 
you choose? 

What can we do to aid the Government in its 
benevolent purposes? 

What limits the power of government in its bene- 
ficent purposes for the people? 


Information 

THE Christian Endeavor society of the 

First Evangelical Church of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, recently put on a Bible 
exhibit and contest. The exhibit consisted 
of copies of many of the Bibles translated 
into foreign languages and dialects, which 
were loaned to the society by the American 
Bible Society of New York. The contest 
was for three prizes, one for the person 
bringing the oldest Bible, one for the larg- 
est Bible, and a third for the smallest Bible. 
The oldest Bible dated back one hundred 
fourteen years, and the largest Bible 
weighed twenty-three pounds. 


Bettina and Her Sky-blue Kimona 
A’ Story 


BY DORA DEXTER 


Any girl 
would have said so. The most perfect 
sky-blue, dotted over with apple blos- 

soms. It had been presented to Bettina by 

her dad—especially to wear on the train. 

Her mother had bought her a pale pink 

nightie with bluebirds fluttering over its 

crinkly surface, and Brother Bob had spent 
his last cent buying blue quilted slippers tc 
match the kimona. So Bettina was all fixed 
up to sleep on the train. For daytime she 
had a dark blue middy-suit with a wide 
bright red tie and red stripes on the sleeve. 

And in her trunk was a wonderful outfit of 

summer dresses, for Bettina was going to 

spend the whole summer with her cousin in 

Mamaroneck on Long Island. Going all the 

way from Chicago alcne, too. A night and 

a day’s ride. 

The thought of the night part of the jour- 
ney was what fascinated Bettina most. 
Though she was ten years old, she never had 
spent a night on the train—never had seen 
a berth made up. Every moment she could 
steal from looking out of the window or get- 
ting acquainted with the large family at the 
end of the car, or talking to the kind porter, 
or eating her meals in the splendid dining 
car or—or doing a hundred other strange 
and interesting things, she spent wondering 
how the porter could possibly change the car 
into a double row of beds—beds that you 
could really sleep in. When it began to 
grow dark her excitement was at its height. 

First cf all the shiny-faced porter made 
up the berths at the end of the car for the 


|’ was a love of a_ kimona. 


large family. As though watching a con- 
jurer’s trick, Bettina’s gray eyes followed 
every movement of the dexterous black 
hands. With one turn of the wrist, he un- 
locked a great piece of the wall, letting it 
down until it formed a wide shelf. From 
this with marvelous speed he pulled out par- 
titions and bedding. Quickly like magic a 
little rcom was formed with two shelves 
across it, each one made up into a bed. Then 
the long green curtains were swung across 
shutting off her view; and the large family 
disappeared within. Next the berth where 
Bettina was to sleep was made ready. 
Once inside the green curtains, she knew 
exactly what to do. Her mother had told 
her everything. She took off her middy- 
dress and pinned it carefully to the curtains 
with safety pins, so it could hang full length 
and not muss. Then she untied her pretty 
brown cxfords, and, reaching over till her 
head pushed the green curtains out into the 
aisle, she deposited them under the berth on 
the floor. The porter she knew would give 
them a beautiful shine. How very impor- 
tant and grownup she did feel! Just as she 
started to pull down one of her stockings, 
there came a deafening roar right outside 
her windew, a mighty rush and a fearful 
long drawn shriek. With incredible speed, 
a train coming from the opposite direction 
flew past. Bettina, not realizing what it 
was, jumped, bumping her head on the over- 
hanging upper berth; then clasped her 
hands in terror. Pulling up the green shade, 
she peered out. Just a thinning trail of 
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smoke and a distant wailing whistle was all 
that was left of that madly rushing train. 
The stars shone clear and bright in the 
deepening blue of the sky. A strange peace 
filled the night. Only the clickty-click of 
her own train gcing through the silent 
country. 

But something of the rush and roar of 
that swiftly moving, wildly shrieking train 
had changed Bettina. She had a most un- 
comfortable feeling that she was in the mid- 
dle of a vast world of trains each miracu- 
lously dodging the others. “I think,” she 
said slowly, “I won’t undress any more. I'll 
just put on my pretty pink nightie and my 
Icvely kimona and—and my slippers and 
creep into bed.” 

And that’s exactly what she did do. First, 
however, she undid the little pin from her 
middy-dress—the little silver pin from 
which the pretty filagree pencil dangled, and 
fastened it in her pink nightie. Not for any- 
thing would she lose that. Her grandmoth- 
er had given it to her as a parting gift. 

“You’ all right, little missy?” called the 
porter from beyond the green curtains. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Porter, I’m—I’m all right. 
Only you—you don’t often have many 
wrecks cn this train, do you?” 

How the porter did laugh then—a loud 
cheering chuckle. “Wrecks, miss? Not on 
my train. They’s all been relumgated to 
the movies. Yes, sah, missy, all been relum- 
gated to the movies. You jest as safe in 
my car as in yo’ own little tucked up bed at 
home.” Then with another chuckling, irre- 
pressible laugh he was gone. Very much 
reassured and ashamed of ever having been 
afraid, Bettina snuggled down cozily and, 
through a crack under the green shade, 
watched the countryside swim by under the 
silent stars. The calmness cutside and the 
rhythmic jar and click of the train inside 
soon put her to sleep. 

The next thing she knew, she awoke to a 
hurrying commotion—men running along 
the track waving lanterns, the ear-piercing 
scream of the train whistle and the sound 
of quick sharp orders. Crash! Something 
bumped into her train with a sickening jar. 
Bettina’s blue slippers reached the floor in a 
trice, and her head flew out between the 
green curtains. No one in sight. Just a 
solid wall of green curtains on each side of 
the aisle. Boom-boom screamed the alarm- 
ing whistle. Crash! Another jar nearly 
threw her off her feet. It must be a wreck. 
Without another thought, she fled down the 
aisle and out on the rear platform. What 
had become of the cars behind hers? They 
were gone. Down the steps she sped to the 
solid ground. Her car might go next. With 
a great lurch her train moved forward. A 
trainman ran down the track and sprang 
on one of the forward cars. From the rear 
platform something waved frantically. Her 
kimona, which had caught on the railing as 
she flew by. With a wild cry of dismay 
Bettina raced desperately after the swiftly 
moving train—after her trunk of summer 
dresses, after her middy-dress hung up so 
carefully, after her brown cxfords, that even 
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now the porter might be polishing, and after 
the waving kimona. Not until the train 
disappeared from sight and the last despair- 
ing echo of its whistle died away, did she 
stop and look forlornly around her. 

Poor Bettina in her pink nightie covered 
over with bluebirds of happiness! Net a 
sound anywhere, she might have been alone 
in the world. Not a light, up the track, 
down the track, on either side of the track. 
The only lights she could see were millions 
of miles above her, the calmly glittering 
stars. A panic seized her. A house must be 
somewhere. Behind those thick trees per- 
haps. Climbing the bank she felt her way 
among them. She kicked something with 
her foct. Green apples lay on the ground. 
Clutching some in her hands, she pressed 
on. Even green apples might come in handy. 
Might keep her from starving maybe. Ut- 
terly desolate she felt, cut off from every 
living thing. “And they were only switch- 
ing off the dining car or—or something like 
that,” she thought bitterly. “Not a wreck 
at all.” 

She stumbled on. Swush, down went her 
blue quilted slipper deep in the ground. It 
began to go _ deeper. “Quicksands!” 
thought Bettina wildly. Pulling out the 
mud-stained slipper, she turned about and 
went in a different direction. Carefully, 
fearfully she made her way, looking out well 
for snakes. This surely was a wilderness 
without an end. Nobody ever lived here. 
Then Bettina saw a light—a red lantern. 
Tired as she was, she ran eagerly forward. 
The welcome light stood on a long covered 
platform piled high with boxes and large 
sacks. Between the slats of the bcexes, Bet- 
tina could see apples, large red ones. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them must be on the 
platform. “I won’t starve anyhow,” thought 
Bettina. There were two doors leading into 
a building off the platform, but they were 
locked fast. The windows were black and 
barred. Exhausted, she sank down by the 
pile of bcxes. Curling her little muddy 
slippers under her pink nightie, she rested 
her head against one of the sacks. “When 
they come for the apples they’ll find me,” 
she said to herself. Then a terrifying 
thought came to her. What was the name 
of the place where she was going? She had 
forgotten it completely. What was it? Bob 
had said you couldn’t say it without stut- 
tering. ‘“Ba-ba-ca-ca-da-da— Oh, yes! Da- 
darack! Oh, no!” Tired as she was, she 
couldn’t help smiling. ‘“Nct Dad-dadarack, 
but Mamaroneck.” Fearing she would for- 
get it again, she took one of the tags off the 
boxes and wrote on it with her silver pen- 
cil: “Mamaroneck.” Fastening it to her 
gown with the little silver pin, she lay still 
and for the second time in that eventful 
night fell asleep. Her last waking thought 
was of that waving kimcno. Was it still 
fluttering from the end of that long train, 
or was it lost like herself somewhere by the 
wayside? 

Just as the first streak of light appeared 
in the sky, one of the locked doors opened. 
Two men came through. “Come, Jim, we’ll 
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have to hustle. The express’ll be along in 
less’n fifteen minutes. Hey, what in thun- 
der! Amazement dwelt in bcth faces. “The 
little girl in the pink nightie. Well, I swan! 
the station wire’s been busy clicking out 
messages about her ever since I came in.” 
Then, bending over, “And look at the tag. 
Tagged and waiting for the express.” 

“We won’t wake her neither,” put in the 
other man hurriedly. “She might have hys- 
terics or somethin’. We’ll just ship her on 
—in care of the conductor.” 

And when the express came rushing in 
fifteen minutes later, the apples were piled 
in the baggage car, and the little girl with 
the tag was slipped into a hastily made-up 
berth in the Pullman. When she awoke she 
was in the midst of her friends in the great 
station. Her adventures in the night seemed 
like a dream, cr rather a horrible nightmare. 
But they weren’t. Her mud-stained slip- 
pers told that tale very decidedly. Later, 
however, when they reached her cousin’s 
home, the house with the many white pillars, 
the big tennis court on one side and the 
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A SUPPLICATION 


Go give me eyes that I may see 
The gleam of gold among the gray, 
The soul divine in common clay, 
In human life, eternity. 


God give me ears that 1 may hear 
Thy voice amid the clamor loud, 
Thy whispers in the busy crowd, 

When sin is close and death is near. 


God give my hands the swift caress, 
The tender touch for all who share 
The common load of common care 

And tread the ways of bitterness. 


God give my heart thine own love-store, 
Then pure and fragrant it will be; 
I bring my empty heart to thee: 
Fill it, Great Lover, more and more. 
—From “Bells in the Wind,” 
by Ivy Marks. 
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great grove of cherry trees thick with lus- 
cious black cherries in the rear, the slippers 
were cleaned and dipped till they looked like 
new. And one day there came a package 
directed to “The Little Girl in the Pink 
Nightie, Mamaroneck.” Inside was the sky- 
blue kimono as fresh and new lcoking as 
ever. Also a note reading: 

“We found this kimono fluttering from 
the branch of our big apple tree. We 
washed it and now send it back to the little 
girl whose exciting adventures decorated 
the front page of our newspaper next morn- 
ing.”—The Continent. 


Get Together 


T Trafalgar, so goes the story, the great 

Nelson sent for a certain admiral to 
come aboard his flagship. When the ad- 
miral arrived he was without his captain, 
and Nelson asked the reason. The admiral 
replied: “We are not on good terms, and 
I did not ask him to come.” “Terms!” said 
Nelson. The captain was sent for, and 
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then Nelson addressed the two men: “There 
are the combined fleets of the enemy; shake 
hands like true Englishmen.” 

The incident is worthy of being an ex- 
ample to church people. We have little 
time to spend at disagreements. If we can- 
not be united in heart, the forces of evil 
will be rampant. Our jealousies, ambi- 
tions, vanities of opinion, and differences of 
any kind furnish a certainty of defeat. Per- 
haps after all the other brother may be 
nearer right than we think he is. Any- 
how, he should be won rather than es- 
tranged. It were better to fight Satan than 
attack him. When brethren harshly con- 
tend against each other, the Church is 
shamed and weakened.—Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Most Expensive Thing in the Church 


HEN asked what is the most expensive 

thing about a local church, we think of 
course it is the building and furnishings. 
Or, next, perhaps, the salary of the min- 
ister. But the most expensive thing in the 
average church is neither of these. Neither 
is it the coal bill, the light bill, the music, 
repairs or missionary endeavor. No, it is 
none of these. The most expensive thing in 
every local church is an empty seat. The 
empty seats stare the preacher in the face 
and seriously cut down much of his power 
to preach. No speaker can rise to, eloquence 
or power by looking at the bare backs of 
empty seats. The empty seat discourages 
the regular attendants. Everybody enjoys 
following the crowd. When seats are filled 
at every service the workers are wonder- 
fully inspired to double their efforts. Large 
numbers lend enthusiasm to the preacher, 
the singers, the teachers, the parents, the 
children, the janitor, and especially the 
visitor who has happened to drop into the 
service. When a visitor sees a large num- 
ber of empty seats he scarcely ever returns. 
If the house is well filled he returns, if pos- 
sible, to the next service. 

The empty seat discourages the finance 
committee. When small audiences continue, 
the finance committee scans the little bunch, 
thinking, “We can’t pay expenses with this 
scattered few.” But, let all seats be filled 
and the finance committee smile at each 
other, and say, “Don’t that cheer you? Even 
Old Titewad will shell out now.” They will 
go to their task with the smile that gets 
increased offerings. 

The empty seat discourages the commv- 
nity. Let a church allow this exceedingly 
expensive barnacle, an empty seat, multiply 
for a while and the whole community 
brands that church as “A dead one.” And, 
after this impression gets scattered abroad 
in a community it often takes many months, 
and even years, to rid the people’s minds of 
the lonesome, freezing, repulsive impression 
caused by those exceedingly expensive 
things: Empty Seats. 

Empty seats discourage the real build- 
ers in a congregation. A poor preacher, 4 
cheap choir, a bungling Bible School super- 
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intendent, and two or three old, unpaid 
mortgages on the church are light burdens 
compared to a good sized bunch of empty 


seats. Of course, faith can overcome all 
obstacles, but any church leader receives 
added enthusiasm, hope, courage, and deter- 
mination to work, when the seats are well 
filled. So, let us fill the empty pews! 


The Apostle Paul declared “we” (the 
church) are a spectacle both to angels and 
tome. “The angels of heaven and the men 
on the earth are looking on with keenest 
interest to behold what the church is doing 
with the wonderful task she has on her 
hands. As the angels peer toward the 
church, there arises a thick cloud that is 
raised to serve as a camouflage. The cloud 
is largely made up of ‘excuses’ for not at- 
tending church.” But the angels peering 
through this dense cloud of excuses see on 
the backs of all the empty pews the chief 
cause of its emptiness: Indifference. On 
some of the empty pews they read also: 
“I, the one who should be in this seat, by 
my absence, vote to close the doors of this 
church, for if all absented themselves as 1 
have been doing, the church must go out of 
business.” 


Let us strive to get rid of this most ex- 
pensive thing. Put your religion into your 
feet and go out and invite people to church. 
They will thank you for it. You will en- 
joy it. The angels will sing, and the seats 
will be filled—Edward D. Gollar, in The 
Christian-Evangelist. 


The Congregational Council and Union 
(Continued from page seven) 


for a beginning. The Presbyterian and 
Methodist groups of churches are just now 
more deeply interested in drawing together 
into larger groups of their own type. This 
may be our own wiser proposal. How best 
the unity of the churches of Christ may be 
promoted no one can predict; the challenge 
for us is to do all that we can: That the 
Commision on Interchurch Relations be 
authorized during the next biennium to do 
its utmost to draw together into a close 
federal union the churches of the congrega- 
tional order. 


The practical obstacle today to such unifi- 
cation as seems fairly practicable is not so 
much our diffusing creeds or politics, or 
plans for demonstrating the power of the 
Christian message, as matters of sentiment 
—specifically our unwillingness to forego 
familiar, historic terminology. Your Com- 
mission believes that we and all other de- 
nominations which are truly working for 
Christian unity must be prepared to go as 
far as our sister denominations have gone 
in Canada. We therefore propose a final 
resolution, that the National Council again 
place itself on record as being willing for 
the sake of promoting the larger unities 
which our churches earnestly desire even 
to surrender its historic name. 


The two last resolutions were marvels of 
concession. Heretofore the Congregational 
Commission has been under instruction to 
negotiate with such other denominations as 
were willing to approve the “Kansas City 
declaration of 1918.” Such a basis was pro- 
posed in the recommendation preceding, but 
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by motion to amend was stricken out by an 
overwhelming vote of the Omaha Council. 
The last resolution, that on surrendering 
their present historic name if necessary, 
was carried by a vote of about four to one. 
Doubtless these two resolutions were passed 
out of deference to the attitude of the 
Christian Church. The proposal for a con- 
ference of those denominations of sympa- 
thetic attitude to talk through the question 
of unity and form their own pronounce- 
ment came through the proposal of our 
Commission on Christian Unity. Such a 
call, when made, will by present arrange- 
ment come jointly from the Congregation- 
al, Universalist, and Christian churches. 


The writer was accorded a most cordial 
reception and his presentation of the atti- 
tude of the Christian Church was en- 
thusiastically received. 


Enthusiasts in the Christian Church 
should not expect results too quickly. What- 
ever develops will take time. Those who 
are reluctant should not take fright, for 
the whole affair is yet to be worked out and 
approved by each church. All parties con- 
cerned realize the carefulness with which 
progress must be made and that the move- 
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BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN 


AROUND the feet of Jesus 
The little children played. 

Upon the thirsty verdure 
The olives cast their shade. 


The children romped and shouted; 
The Master loved their noise, 
And shared the mirth that rippled 
From laughing girls and boys. 


And then he told them stories 
Of prophets and of kings, 
Of wild beasts on the mountains 
And timid pasture things, 


Until they wended homeward, 
Content to joyful rest; 

And thus by their dear Master 
The children all were blessed. 


—Zion's Herald. 
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ments into closer relationship should be by 
both denominations as a whole and not in 
sections of each. That both official bodies 
have voted unanimous approval of these 
preliminary steps is very gratifying. With 
these two very magnanimous concessions by 
the Congregational Council we are en- 
couraged to proceed with further confer- 
ence together and await developments. 


oO 


Bad will be the day for every man when 
he becomes absolutely contented with the 
life that he is living, with the thoughts that 
he is thinking, with the deeds that he is 
doing, when there is not forever beating at 
the doors of his soul some great desire to 
do something larger, which he knows that 
he was meant and made to do because he 
is still, in spite of all, the child of God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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The Unanswered Prayer of Jesus 


AVE you ever had the experience of 

praying, with tears and intensest pas- 
sion, that God would deliver you from some 
threatening horror, only to find that the 
dreaded thing came with inexorable steps, 
none the less? That was the experience of 
Jesus. Look at him in Gethsemane. Did 
the cup pass? Instead, events forced him 
on to the cross. Even as he was praying in 
the garden the plans to seize him were be- 
ing finished, and his ear, as he lay on the 
ground, could almost have heard the steps 
of his captors drawing near. The deliver- 
ance he prayed for did not come. It was 
another and different deliverance that 
came. He was not delivered from suffering. 
He was delivered through suffering. He was 
delivered from being a betrayer himself. 
Had he refused the cup of crucifixion he 
would have betrayed the people he had 
taught, would have betrayed the world he 
wanted to help, would have betrayed love. 


That was not the only time the prayers 
of Jesus were unanswered; or, perhaps it 
would be better to say, answered in a differ- 
ent way from that which he intended. Be- 
fore choosing his twelve apostles he spent 
a whole night in prayer to God. We do not 
know what he said, but it is fair to suppose 
that he asked for wisdom and guidance in 
the choice he was about to make. Perhaps 
at that time, just as in the garden, he added 
to his prayer the words, “Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.” We do not 
know. What we do know is that out of the 
twelve men whom he picked, one was a 
traitor, and that, of the other eleven, only 
three or four, apparently, were able to do 
any great work in the world for the King- 
dom of God. He who said, “All things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive,” did not receive a per- 
fect band of disciples, and was not de- 
livered from the cross though he prayed in 
agony and tears. 

What is prayer for? The ordinary con- 
ception is that it is a hopeful way of getting 
what you want. We feed on such words as 
those about “all things, whatsoever ye shall 
ask,” and then are puzzled if the things we 
have asked for do not come. We think we 
have failed somewhere. Then we _ think 
that by heaping up prayers and multiplying 
intercessors we may be able to persuade 
God when otherwise he would not—as if he 
were more willing to listen to twenty people 
than to one. 

Prayer is the way in which one goes to 
God for the association of one’s self with 
him, and of him with one’s self, for the 
working out of the things that are in his 
mind and heart. That is the spirit in which 
Jesus went to him. The very first thing, 
therefore, that prayer calls for is the 
realization of God. When a person holds 
out his hand to you, says, “How do you do?” 
and immediately passes you on, can you say 
that you have met that person? When you 
come upon another who speaks a few words 
to you, but whose mind is on something else 
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all the while, do you feel that you have had 
any real intercourse with him? The one 
was too hurried, the other too preoccupied, 
to let you really meet him. Then can you 
realize God’s presence, and the fact of com- 
munion with him, unless you concentrate 
your mind and spirit upon him so that you 
are really conscious of the Being you are 
trying to address? 

There is no limit of race or creed in the 
fellowship of the mercy seat. It is a world- 
wide fellowship of all who really desire 
God.—Winfred Rhoades, in The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Real Religion 


HE Church has not always, of late, 

helped us as it might to keep the balance 
true. We came over the edge of the Nine- 
teenth Century with a great passion for 
humane causes, the alleviation of every 
form of misery, the upbuilding of all that 
tends to human welfare. It was well. The 
Church has done its share to redress some 
of these evils and to perform some of this 
good. It has also done its share to foster 
the illusion that, if certain outward things 
could be brought to pass, the triumph of 
religion would be secure. It has only too 
often lost sight of the fact and helped 
others to lose sight of the fact that the 
particular task and privilege of religion is 
to contribute to the cultivation of the inner 


life, and to make men and women who, 
from the resources of their inner life, do 
their part to change the outer world. At 
the back of the mind even of the unthink- 
ing public is the idea that the Church, even 
while it did stand for many practical good 
things, ought to have stood also for some- 


thing else. Exactly what Jesus said: 
“These things ought ye to have done and 
not to leave the others undone.” The essen- 
tial thing in religion is the matter of the 
inner life. 


It all comes down, our subject, to this 
trust in things outward, which is the dis- 
ease of the age. Men have always had this 
disease. It is likely that they always will 
have it, and this is what religion is for, to 
check and cure it. Men have always thus 
trusted in the outward. It is natural that 
they should. The pith of religion has 
always been to draw men off from this 
excessive trust, to turn their thoughts 
to the life itself in a man, and the 
spirit in society, which alone can determine 
whether all our means of living will be 
means of good, or whether they will be 
means of evil in our own lives and in the 
life of the world. “But one thing is need- 
ful.” Well did Briand say a year ago, in a 
trying time in Geneva, “War is a thing 
which can be brought on just by the readi- 
ness of the preparation for it and the in- 
trigues of a few leaders. Peace is an atti- 
tude of mind. It never will prevail until it 
is an attitude of the public mind. It is a 
thing which has to be willed for its own 
sake and worked for with a whole heart. 
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It has to be loved and sacrified for before 
it can be attained.” 

I come back to my text. “But one thing 
is needful.” It would be absurd if I were 
to stand here and say that religion is a 
substitute for proper force, or that it is a 
substitute for law, or for liberty, a substi- 
tute for knowledge, or for prosperity, or 
for the organization of society and even of 
religious societies. I am far from saying 
that religion is the one thing needful in the 
place of any or all of these. I am saying 
that it is the one thing needful in addition 
to any and all of these. It is the one 
thing, pure religion, real religion, I mean, 
which can prevent these means of life 
which so abound in our time from turning 
in our very hands to the means of evil in- 
stead of the means of good. I am not say- 
ing that religion can work its effect upon 
the world without the aid of any or all of 
these. I am saying that they cannot work 
their true effect in the world without that 
attitude of the inner life which is real re- 
ligion. After all, the substance of this was 
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WHERE COULD I GO? 


IF. I believed the sparrow fell unseen; 
That aught could intervene 

Between its quivering breast and God; 

If I believed the pierced heart on the sod 

Were quite alone in its extreme woe, 

Where could I go? 

Where could | reach, and know 

Repose awaited me 

When I would touch Infinity, 

And, as a tired child .upon its mother’s 

heart, 
Would rest? 


—George Klingle, in “When They 
Shall Lead Us Home.” 
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stated long, long ago, and in nobler words 
than I am able to find. Paul said, “The 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in a spirit 
of holiness.” And Jesus said, “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.”—Rev. Edward C. Moore, in The New 
Outlook. 


A Letter From Australia 


(Continued from page eight) 


a veranda also six feet wide. When the 
youngsters get their three scooters going 
in procession around the house you may 
imagine that there is some noise and much 
hilarity. The place is furnished with a 
lawn tennis court where the older children 
and their friends may have sport and exer- 
cise. We think it is a sort of children’s 
paradise. The father is professor of archi- 
tecture in the University of Melbourne, the 
only university in the land which can give 
degrees. Associated with it are colleges of 
the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the 
Anglicans. In addition to his work there 
he has his office with his partner, and does 
a great amount of building. 

The wages of common laborers here is 
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fixed at $22.50 a week as a minimum. Ex- 
pert workmen receive, of course, much 
more. An expert bricklayer, since such 
workmen are scarce, can almost fix his own 
wages. I have heard of one who earned 
$200 a month. But here, as_ elsewhere, 
there are a lot of men unfit for anything but 
easy jobs, and they have a hard time getting 
anything to do. 

For the time I am here, I am doing little 
study and spending much of my time in 
the open air, digging up the earth and 
making garden although it is what stands 
for November in America. 

We are leaving Australia on July 28 and 
will reach Vancouver on August 19. We 
shall see a little of New Zealand and stop 
at two of the islands in the south Pacific. 
Since we left Japan, we have had no news 
from America of any kind except the news 
about the big floods along the lower Mis- 
sissippi. 

Melbourne, Australia, May 12, 1927. 


A Newsboy Preacher 


BRIGHT-EYED, shabby little fellow 

was working his way through a crowded 
car, offering his papers in every direction 
in a way that showed him well used to the 
business and of a temperament not easily 
daunted. 

The car started while he was making 
change, and the conductor, passing him, 
laughed. “Caught this time, Joe!” he said. 
“You'll have to run to Fourteenth Street.” 

“Don’t care,” laughed Joe in return. “I 
can sell all the way back again.” 

A white-haired old gentleman seemed 
interested in the boy and questioned him 
concerning his way of living and his earn- 
ings. There was a younger brother to be 
supported, it appeared. “Jimmy” was lame 
and “couldn’t earn much himself.” 

“Ah, I see. That makes it hard; you 
could do better alone. 

The shabby little figure was erect in a 
moment, and the denial was prompt and 
somewhat indignant: “No, I couldn’t! Jim’s 
somebody to go home to; he’s lots of help. 
What would be the good of havin’ luck if 
nobody was glad? Or of gettin’ things if 
there was nobody to divide it with?” 

“Fourteenth Street!” called the con- 
ductor, and as the newsboy jumped out into 
the gathering dusk the old gentleman re- 
marked to nobody in particular: “I’ve heard 
many a poorer sermon than that.”—Pres- 
byterian of the South. 
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For if there is, of necessity, a complete, 
permanent, and satisfying good intended 
for man, and no such good is to be found in 
the earth or earthly things, we must pro- 
ceed farther and look for it somewhere 
else, and in consequence of this conclude 
that man is not quite extinguished by 
death, but removes to another place and 
that the human soul is by all means im- 
mortal.—Robert Leighton. 











Always Growing 


What do you do in the ground, little seed, 
Under the rain and snow, 
Hidden away from the bright blue sky, 
And lost to the madcap sparrow’s eye? 
“Why, do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the nest, little bird, 
When the bough swings to and fro? 
How do you pass the time away 
From dawn to dusk of the summer day? 
“What, do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the cradle, my boy, 
With chubby cheeks all aglow? 
What do you do when your toys are put 
Away and your wise little eyes are shut? 
“Ho! do you not know? 
I grow.” 
—Exchange. 


Scotty’s Adventure 


N a nice, clean pen with a warm little 

house lived old Mrs. Pig and her little 
pink pig family. Every little pink pig had a 
little curly tail and a sharp little nose, but 
one little pink pig had a small black spot 
just back of his ear. He was called Spotty. 

Mother Pig found Spotty a difficult child 
to manage. When she called, “Come, chil- 
dren, Farmer Brown is bringing the pail 
of nice warm milk,” the four other little 
pigs trotted up to the trough and poked 
their noses in and drank as little pigs 
should. But Spotty pushed and shoved and 
squealed and put his foot in, which was 
very bad manners indeed. : 

When dinner was over, Mrs. Pig said: 
“Come, children, it is time to lie down in 
the nice clean straw and take a nap, for 
little pigs grow when they are asleep.” But 
Spotty lagged behind and was the very last 
one in. Then he walked over his little pink 
brothers and sister to get close to his 
mother’s big warm side. 

One day he refused to take a nap at all, 
but went up and down beside the fence, 
poking his sharp little nose into cracks and 
holes. At last he found a place where he 
could see under the fence. Then he found 
that by pushing and scrambling he made 
the hole larger. He wiggled and squeezed 
and pushed until his fat little body slid 
through. 

How lovely it was out in the world! The 
sunshine was warmer and the breezes softer 
than he had known. The clover blossoms 
were sweet along the lane, and down at the 
foot of the hill he saw—what did he see? 
It looked like a patch of the sky. He 
trotted right down to find out about it. 

When he came to the edge he looked in 
and saw a little pig about his own size. He 
walked right in to be with that other little 
pig, but for some queer reason that other 
little pig was gone. He found himself all 
cool and wet, so he came out and went on 
up the hill. I am thinking he must have 


looked like a mud pie on four little fat legs. 
At the top of the hill he came to another 
Once more he 


fence with a hole under it. 
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The Children 


pushed until his fat little 
wriggled, and squeezed through. 

This time he was in the orchard. The 
sun peeped through the wide-spreading 
trees, the bees hummed, and the butterflies 
sailed over head. Truly it was a wonder- 
ful place for a little pig to venture into. 
After a time he came to the old yellow 
harvest apple tree. Do you know how yel- 
low harvest apples smell when they are just 
ripe enough to fall? Anyway, it is a very 
special smell and very delicious. Spotty 
tried one. It tasted better than it smelled. 
He ate another and another and ever so 
many others. 

Then he began to feel very full and very, 
very sleepy. “Well, I have had a beauti- 
ful time, but I think I had better go back 
now.” When he came to the fence, he had 
some trouble finding the hole; and when he 
found it, that hole looked much smaller than 
it did before. He put his nose in, and he 
wriggled and squeezed and pushed, but his 
fat little body would not go through. So 
he squeaked and squealed, “Wee! Wee!” 
until he had no breath. Then he rested 
some, and then he began again. So it went 
through the long summer afternoon. 

When Farmer Brown came up from the 
fields at night, he stood at the barn door 
and said: “I think I hear a pig squealing.” 
Then he took care of the big, tired horses 
and came out again. “I’m sure I hear a pig 
squealing,” he said, so he visited Mother 
Pig and found that Spotty was missing. 

When Farmer Brown found the little 
runaway pig squeaking and squealing un- 
der the orchard fence, he pulled him out by 
the tail and carried him home and dropped 
him into the pen. Poor Spotty was too 
tired to complain, so he snuggled into his 
straw and slept till morning. When he got 
up he ran right out to his hole under the 
fence, but Farmer Brown had found it too. 
He had filled it with a good-sized stone 
much too hard and heavy for little pink pig 
noses, and Spoty had to content himself 
with one adventure.—Christian Observer. 


The Books That Ran Home 
ISSIONARIES have to learn to do all 
sorts of things. There are no stores 

around the corner in the African jungle. 

Many years ago a missionary was trying 
to teach some of the African boys and girls 
to read. She had no blackboards, no tab- 
lets, no pencils. With a sharp stick she 
made letters and figures in the red earth. 
School books written on the ground do not 
last long. Sometimes the rain came and 
washed the lesson away. Sometimes people 
walked over it. The missionary was dread- 
fully discouraged. Then, too, there were 
only a few children who could see her book 
on the ground. She wanted books that 
could be sent to other villages. 

“What are we to do about it?” she said 
to the other missionary. 

Now the other missionary was a man, 
and he was very strong. “If I knew where 


body - slid, 
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a printing press could be found, I’d go right 
out and get it for you,” he said. 
But both of them knew there was no 


printing press in that part of Africa. He 
took from his pocket his sharp knife and 
looked at it. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, I’ll make a 
printing press.” 

The teacher laughed. 
press with a pocketknife! 
of such a thing!” 

But the man missionary already had a 
good, smooth board in his hand and he be- 
gan to whittle away with all of his might. 
He tried one way to whittle a letter and 
when that wouldn’t work, he tried another 
way, and then, a half dozen other ways, un- 
til at last he had a wooden type that would 
print the letter A. After that it was easy 
to make all the other letters. 

But his troubles weren’t half over. Now 
that he had a printing press where was he 
to find the ink? 

When the next boat came in there was 
some printer’s ink in it, but there were no 
pads, and printer’s ink is so thick it has to 
have pads and rolls. He found two empty 
tin cans and stuffed them full and running 
over with cotton. 

“Now, if you’ll give me one of your old 
shoes,” he announced, “I’ll show you how 
to make the latest thing to be had in print- 
ing pads.” 

The soft leather was ripped from the top 
of the shoe and tied over the cotton, which 
stuck out from the ends of the two cans. 
The inventor rubbed the soft pads together 
in great glee. Then he dabbed some of the 
ink on them and kept on rubbing them to- 
gether until the ink was thin enough for 
printing. He pressed the wooden type 
down on the pads and then he pressed the 
type on a piece of paper. There the letter 
A was on the paper! What should he print 
for the first words of his printing press? 

One by one he made the letters “Babe 
watu wa njajini,’” which means “Our Fa- 
ther Who Art in Heaven.” 

One day a mission schoolboy was watch- 
ing the wonderful printing press make the 
letters on white cloth. He pressed one of 
them on his body and the letter was printed 
on his smooth, brown skin. Then he added 
another letter and another until there it 
was, “Babe watu wa njajini.” When the 
other children saw it they wanted the print- 
ing press to give them some printing they 
could carry around with them, too, so the 
letters of the alphabet, or some words from 
a Bible verse were printed on their bodies. 
The boys and girls themselves were the 
first school books in that part of Africa, 
and they ran home to show the wonderful 
printing. Fathers and mothers and broth- 
ers and sisters began to learn to read from 
these living books. It wasn’t very long be- 
fore there were real books with pages of 
alphabets, and stories to read, but many 
people remembered the days when that first 
printing press was whittled out of wood and 
when the boys and girls were the books 
that ran home.—Everyland. 


“Make a printing 
Who ever heard 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Sermons and Addresses. 
Broadus. Doran. $1.00. 


His book on “The Preparation and De- 
livery of Sermons” has made Dr. Broadus 
one of the best known authors among the 
ministry today; for it was for fifty years a 
classic treatise on the art of preaching, and 
was and js still widely used as a text-book 
both in America and Europe. It has also 
been translated into several foreign lan- 
guages. The high standing attained by 
this book which tells how to prepare and 
deliver sermons makes of peculiar interest 
these sermons and addresses by Dr. 
Broadus himself. Though the author 
passed away in 1985, this collection of ser- 
mons will be found timely and helpful, for 
they are upon themes that never grow old. 
Dr. Broadus was a preacher as well as an 
instructor, and these sermons are of a high 
order. 


By John A. 


The Radiant Tree. 
son. Macmillan. 


By Marguerite Wilkin- 
$2.50. 


“The Radiant Tree” is the Cross of 
Christ, and so furnishes an attractive name 
for this attractively printed collection of 
poems on the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ taken from all the different periods 
in our own literature and in that of Great 
Britain. It is really a book for the Easter- 
tide, as was the author’s earlier book— 
“Yule Fire’—one for the Christmas time. 
But both are books which one can love and 
enjoy throughout the entire year. This 
splendid collection of high-class Easter 
hymns and poems is made all the more 
helpful by the introduction which tells some- 
thing of the meaning of these beautiful 
poetical expressions. It is a beautiful piece 
of book making and will make a handsome 
gift book to anyone who loves poetry. 


Around the Lord’s Table. 
Goodchild. Revell. $1.50. 


By Frank M. 


The wonderful significance of the com- 
munion service is ofttimes dissipated by the 
careless manner in which the ceremony is 
observed. It is not infrequently marked 
with evidence of very hasty preparation or 
no preparation at all on the part of the 
minister for this important service. In these 
addresses by Dr. Goodchild, one finds the 
deep and reverent spirit as well as practical 
application which ought to characterize the 
service. The author is a most thorough- 
going conservative, but these addresses are 
of such practical nature that they may well 
prove suggestive to preachers of more 
liberal thought also. 


A Man’s Faith. By Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell. Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 


Dr. Grenfell is not only noted for the 
great work which he has done as a healer 
of men’s souls as well as a healer of men’s 
bodies in the desolate Northland, but also 
as a writer of forceful art. His books have 
been ameng the most popular of religious 
productions. So popular has proven this 
little volume on “A Man’s Faith,” first 
printed twenty years ago, that it has been 
rewritten and infused with the still larger 
and riper faith of this great Christian 
worker. To him faith is not so much in- 
tellectual understanding as it is a funda- 
mental attitude of mind for those seeking 
a foundation upon which to build their lives. 


The book will prove illuminating and help- 
ful to many a perplexed soul. 


One Hundred Three-minute Sermons. By 
John R. Gunn. Doran. $1.35. 


These brief messages first appeared as a 
daily feature in a number of newspapers 
throughout the country. They cover such a 
wide girth of subjects that the minister 
who is searching for a sermon theme ought 
certainly to find suggestions here. 


The Pastor’s Corner. By William Melville 
Curry. Revell. $1.50. 


A second book of similar character is The 
Pastor’s Corner,” in which there is repro- 
duced ninety-seven brief messages written 
by a pastor for his church bulletin. Few 
pastors have realized what a splendid op- 
portunity their bulletin gives them to reach 
their people with a telling message, and 
fewer still would perhaps be able to make 
the messages so well worth while as Dr. 
Curry has done. He has shown a real 
genius for doing this sort of thing helpfully. 


A System of Natural Theism. By Leander 
S. Keyser. Lutheran Literary Board. 
$1.35. 


Perhaps the greatest question in religious 
thinking today is to find a well balanced re- 
adjustment of the idea of God, and every 
thoughtful religious teacher should be seek- 
ing to clarify his own mind on the subject 
in order to meet the popular modern 
philosophy which practically does away 
with the personality and usefulness of God. 
In this little volume of compact thinking 
and presentation both the mechanistic view 
of the universe and the anti-theistic theories 
are analyzed and their inadequacy shown. 
The author does not displace Christian faith 
and experience, but he does appeal to reason 
in the conviction that it is useless to defend 
any viewpoint which is not rationalistic. 
The book is for study and careful thought, 
and deserving of it. It contains a bibli- 
ography which will prove helpful as a 
further guide to this highly important sub- 
ject. 


What Is a Christian? By James E. Clarke. 
Revell. $1.00. 


Many a pastor has wished that he might 
have a book upon the meaning of Christian 
life to offer to his newly received converts. 
Here is a volume intended for just this very 
purpose, the first page being a certificate 
of membership and presentation blank. 
Brief chapters are given upon the meaning 
of Christian life and of the Church and of 
one’s relation to it; and the latter part of 
the book is given over to a discussion of the 
deity and authority of Christ. One might 
well wish that the book had gone a little 
more deeply into the practical duties of the 
church member, but what is here given is 
good and the book will fill a wide felt want. 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By William 
H. Leathem. Doran. $1.50. 


This is an exceptionally fine presentation 
of one of the greatest of all characters in 
human history. Not to know St. Francis 
of Assisi is to lose the inspiration of one 
of the most unselfish and beautiful Chris- 
tians which the world has ever had—one 
whose influence has had tremendous effect 
upon the Church, especially along the lines 
of self-abnegation and for loving ministry 
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for the poor and neglected. The book 
breathes a spirit that is peculiarly needed 
in our own times. We wish that it might 
have a great reading among the young 
people in our churches today. 


The Message of Thomas a’ Kempis. By 
Eben J. Ives. . Revell. Seventy-five cents. 


“The Imitation of Christ” by Thomas a’ 
Kempis has long been one of the chiefest 
classical books for devotion and meditative 
purposes. This little volume of introduc- 
tion and comment will prove helpful to 
those who love that great classic as well as 
to others who have not learned to do so. 


Outlines of Doctrinal Theology. By A. W. 
Drury. Otterbein Press. $2.50. 


This book first appeared twelve years ago 
and it has proven so satisfactory that it is 
now being reproduced in an enlarged and 
revised edition, bringing it down to date. 
For many years the author has been a pro- 
fessor in Bonebrake Theological Seminary, 
the very worthy institution of the United 
Brethren Church in this city. Dr. Drury 
is both a student and a teacher and has the 
faculty of making these dry subjects inter- 
esting to the student body. The volume fol- 
lows the customary lines of such discussion, 
treating of such themes as the doctrine of 
God, the doctrine of the person of Christ, 
atonement, justification, regeneration, the 
doctrine of the Church, etc. It is a well 
reasoned and scholarly presentation of the 
subject from the thoroughly conservative 
standpoint. A number of diagrams have 
been used which greatly assist in making 
his meaning plain to the reader. Some of 
his arguments will not bear great weight 
with liberal thinkers whose conception of 
the Bible gives them a different approach to 
some of these dogmas. But they are sub- 
jects of profound importance in religious 
thinking and the real student will want to 
acquaint himself with every viewpoint; and 
that here presented does great credit to 
the school of thought represented. It is 
clear, concise, and the line of argument is 
forcefully presented. 

Query Queer. Pil- 


By Jay T. Stocking. 
grim Press. 


$2.00. 


A collection of stories for children under 
twelve years of age in which the many 
questions which arise in the mind of the 
little fellow—giving him his name “Query” 
—are answered by the Wise-and-Wonder 
Man. The stories are well told, the book is 
nicely printed with colored illustrations, 
and will be heartily welcomed by story 
tellers, teachers, and parents of children, as 
well as by the children themselves. 


The English of the Pulpit. 


By Lewis H. 
Chrisman. Doran. $1.50. 


The interest which was aroused among 
our readers by Dr. Peters’ article in a re- 
cent issue on “The Decline of Pulpit Ora- 
tory” makes timely the mention of this ex- 
ceptionally readable and helpful book on the 
importance of good English in effective 
preaching. The author is the professor of 
English literature in Wesleyan College and 
not only an authority on matters of good 
English but also in its use in devotional and 
pulpit work. His examination and criticism 
of sermon work are plain and constructive, 
and his suggestions for enlarging and in- 
creasing the forcefulness of one’s vocabu- 
lary and for doing better pulpit work will 
prove of great benefit to any preacher who 
will apply them. There is great need for 
just such a book, and we hope that many 
preachers will study it carefully. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


June 10—A general exchange of pulpits 
will be observed by the ministers of the con- 
ference on Sunday, June 19, at the morning 
service. — The ninety-second annual session 
of the Rhode Island and Massachusetts Con- 
ference will be held September 27-29, at As- 
sonet, Mass. A committee on program was 
appointed by the conference board several 
months ago, and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. 

Fall River—The annual meeting of the 
woman’s missionary society of the North 
Christian Church was held on Wednesday 
evening, June 1, the president in the chair. 
After the usual devotional service the con- 
cluding chapter of ‘Moslem Women” by 
Zwemer was read and studied. The study of 
the book has been of great interest to the 
members of the society. At the close of the 
study period the secretary and treasurer pre- 
sented their reports which showed the society 
in excellent condition both socially and finan- 
cially. Responses for assistance were con- 
sidered and help given. Several new mem- 
bers were received during the year. The en- 
tire list of officers were re-eletced for another 
year. Following the business a social hour 
was enjoyed and refreshments served.—Char- 
lotte Wilbur, Secretary. 

Fall River—Simplicity marked the annual 
memorial services of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows of Fall River, held in the 
First Christian Church, Sunday, June 5, under 
the direction of Rev. H. Russell Clem, 
pastor. Prior to the sermon, the annual Me- 
morial Day proclamation of the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts was read with the roll of 
members of the Odd Fellows and Rebekahs 
who have passed away in the last year. Stan- 
wood Griffiths, tenor of the church, rendered 
the solo, ‘“‘There Is No Death.’”’ — Rev. Mr. 
Clem chose as the text of his sermon a part 
of the teachings of the order, ‘“‘The Second 
Link.’’—Fall River Daily Globe. 

Officers and members of the conferences 
were very glad to welcome within its borders, 
Rev. George D. Hallowell, formerly of Maine, 
when on Friday evening, June 8, he was for- 
mally inducted into the work of the pastor- 
ate of the Swansea Christian Church with an 
installation service led by Rev. H. Russell 
Clem, president of the conference. The invo- 
cation was by Rev. T. W. Kidd, followed with 
the Scripture lesson by Rev. E. J. Bodman. 
The prayer of installation was offered by 
Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D. Rev. F. H. Gard- 
ner delivered the sermon and addresses of 
welcome were made in behalf of the town, 
the First Christian Church, and Union Chapel. 
Following the charge to the church by Rev. 
Uel Anderson and an address and hand of 
fellowship by Rev. H. R. Clem, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Rev. George D. Hal- 
lowell. It was spoken of as an auspicious 
occasion, and it was truly so designated, for 
it marked the beginning of a combined pas- 
torate of the First Christian Church of Swan- 
sea and the Union Chapel of South Swanséa, 
an independent organization. This seems a 
step in advance, and much is hoped from the 
united move.—Mrs. E. A. Chase. : 

E. J. BODMAN, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 

Ashton,. June 12—yYesterday Washington 
Grove Church and Sunday-school observed 
Children’s Day services. We enjoyed a very 
fine program. The committee deserves praise 
for the time and patience they gave to pre- 
paring the children. The decorations from 
Decoration Day were left, and many beauti- 
ful flowers added made the church look real 


nice. The offering for Home Missions was 
twenty dollars and forty-nine cents, — Many 
of the Herald readers will congratulate Mr. 
and Mrs. W. S. Sanford on the good work of 
their oldest daughter and son. Miss Bertha 
Sanford carried off first honors in a contest 
sponsored by the Brethren Church for the 
best essay on International Relationship at 
Hershey, Pa., June 11. She represented Mt. 
Morris College at the Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
meeting, having won the preliminary contest 
at Mt. Morris early in the spring. Ralph, the 
son, won a prize of $15.00 on an essay, the 
subject of which was “Economics on the 
Farm.” This was just a few weeks ago. 
—Ida M. Tilton. 


Garrett, June 183—We had a splendid day 
with the people of Hord over Sunday. Our 
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attendance was much larger than usual. The 
children’s program in the evening was excel- 
lent and was enjoyed by a large congrega- 
tion. Our missionary offering was also much 
better than last year. In fact, the work seems 
to be moving along much better the last few 
months. Roads have been very bad and 
there has been quite a bit of sickness all 
through the winter. But the church seems to 
mean more now to some at least, since for 
several months it was almost impossible to 
get to the house of worship. — The children 
of Garrett also gave a splendid program on 
the first Sunday of June. The church here is 
quite favored in having as our superintend- 
ent of Sunday-school a young woman, who is 
also the primary teacher in the grade school. 
She also took the responsibility this year of 
the children’s exercise and surely carried it 
out fine. — Work at Prairie Chapel is very 
encouraging in attendance and in the general 
attitude of folk toward the work. — I am at- 
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Murlin Heights Church Rededication 


URLIN HEIGHTS is one of the grow- 
ing suburbs of Dayton, Ohio. 
Ross McNeal has been the successful pastor 
for several years. 


Rev. 


The Christian Church is 





REv. Ross MCNEAL 


services began by a sermon 
Rev. G. R. Van Zant. 


delegations were present to 


president, Dr. A. E. Kemp 


for good measure. Every 


pledge. 


done with a high spiritual 


of the day. 


the prayer of dedication. 


in numbers and interest. 


efforts of Pastor McNeal. 





clouds gave way to bright sunshine. 
beautiful flowers, all shed a gracious benediction upon all the services 
of the day. A large number of the conference ministers and some church 


giving was most commendable in its spirit, method, sacrifice. 


the giving generous and sacrificial. 
meet the needs of the community. 


the only church in the community. The old 
church was not able to meet the needs of 
the community. It had to be repaired, re- 
modeled, and greatly enlarged. The church 
undertook its heavy task in a splendid way, 
led by its pastor. It took faith, work, sac- 
rifice. June 12 saw the happy crowning of 
their faith and vision. A total of $12,000 
had been spent on the plant. “Such a 
transformation” was on the lips of all 
visitors. There had been special gifts also 
from friends. About $6,900 was needed to 
be provided on this day. The program of 
on Wednesday evening by a former pastor, 


Sunday was delightfully cool, but the morning 


Splendid music, abundance of 


cheer and speak words of congratulation at 


the various services, especially in the afternoon when the conference 


of Troy, preached the sermon. 


At the close of the dedication sermon by the writer, the church gave 
in cash and pledges over $7,000, or some $150 above the amount asked, 


pledge was an individual pledge or family 


There was no group pledging either by societies or classes. The 


It was all 


earnestness. The formal act of dedication 


was deferred until the close of the afternoon service when pastor and 
people dedicated anew the building to the worship of God in response 
to the formula reading. The pastor was in charge of all the services 
In the evening the choir of the Riverdale, Dayton, church 
rendered a musical program, singing “The Crucifixion” (Stainer). The 
writer was in charge of the financial program. Rev. E. B. Flory offered 


The church will in all probability have a greatly increased growth 
The dinner was splendid, the fellowship fine, 


The church is now prepared to 
It is a monument to the untiring 
The building committee did splendid work, 


and the membership rejoices in the victory. 


WARREN H. DENISON. 
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tending the Summer School at Merom this 
week. Quite a number are present, and we 
are surely enjoying the fellowship as well as 
the study hours together.—Walter Fasnacht, 
Pastor. 
NEW YORK 

New Berlin, June 10—A stewardship read- 
ing contest was held in our church for the 
purpose of promoting stewardship in its vari- 
ous phases and bringing the readers together 
in a social way, not for raising money. Al- 
though the young people were the losers, they 
certainly deserve much commendation for the 
way they arranged for and carried out the 
successful banquet and program, held at Ket- 
chum Friday evening, May 27. The tables 
were artistically decorated and about one 
hundred sat down to the well-spread tables. 
At frequent intervals during the meal Rev. 
George Walker led the company in singing 
appropriate songs which added to the merri- 
ment. After prayer by Rev. Mr. Silcox, the 
toastmistress, Rev. Mrs. Helen S. Traver, with 
fitting remarks introduced the various speak- 
ers, who responded to toasts on the theme, 
“Stewardship in Action.” The champion 
reader on each side was awarded a prize, the 
same being a six months’ subscription to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. A noteworthy re- 
sult of the contest is that twenty-nine per- 
sons have been enrolled as tithers, and the 
interest in the church and her activities is 
increasing.—Correspondent. 


OHIO 

West Liberty, June 14—The West Liberty 
Christian Church received ten more new 
members at the morning services June 5. We 
are continuing to reap the harvest of the two 
Kingdom Enlistment Week services held dur- 
ing the past two years. — Seventy bright 
happy children presented a splendid program 
to an audience that overflowed the church 
Sunday evening. The offering at their ser- 
vice, amounting to nearly twenty-seven dol- 
lars will be added to the one hundred dollars 
from the church budget for home missions. 
The C. E. Society is also sending a contribu- 
tion of twenty dollars for home missions. 
This they are doing in addition to the one 
hundred dollars pledged for special work in 
Porto Rico. The church has just purchased 
the beautiful modern residence property of 
ten rooms, directly across the street from the 
church for a parsonage. Possession will be 
given September 1. The present pasonage lo- 
cated on East Columbus Street will be sold. 
The purchase price of the new parsonage was 
$5,000.— Milton W. Stout. 


Eaton, June 14—Since writing the last field 
notes of the First Christian Church, the offi- 
cial board made out the budgets for the com- 
ing year, increasing both current and benevo- 
lent items. April 24 and the week following 
every member was canvassed. More pledges 
were returned than usual, and a few in- 
creased their pledges. — April 27 about 250 
members attended the musical program and 
church social in honor of the new members. 
— May 8 a large congregation was delighted 
with the Mothers’ Day program, a choir of 
forty-three voices rendering several beauti- 
fully inspiring numbers. — The following 
Sunday night a very fine service was held in 
honor of sixteen members who were seniors 
in high school, the pastor speaking on 
“Choosing Life Work.” — June 5 a special 
service in honor of our fathers was held at 
which every father was given a rose. Sun- 
day night the Children’s Day program was 
well rendered before a church filled with at- 
tentive listeners. These special services have 
greatly helped the attendance which gen- 
erally decreases rapidly after Easter. The 
average church attendance since April 1, 1927, 
has been 226 in the morning, and 215 in the 
evening. The best average attendance last 
fall over the same period of time was only 
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each initial you desire. 


Sample box 25c. 


$25.00 to $50.00 


EASY SPARE TIME PROFITS 


Sell our Embossed Initial Tea Napkins packed three 
dozen to the package. 
Every package with your own initial in 
Old English. Kindly fill in the bottom line quantity of 
This is an article that every home has use for, and, 
with our Sample Box, sales are easily made. 
With every order of 25 packages, sample package FREE. 
30 Days Credit, Carrying Charges Prepaid. 


CLIP OR COPY AND MAIL NOW 


Made of the finest Lyn-Kloth 


Cost 13c.; sells for 25c. 





GILLMORE BROS., Publishers, Reading, Pa. 
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trip-hammer fashion. 


Thinking Through 


The minister who has difficulty in adjusting himself to present- 
day controversy is likely to find material assistance in this little 
volume [Thinking Through, by Alva Martin Kerr]. 
is stated simply and briefly and the points follow one another in 


—Bulletin of the Department of Research and Education, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Price $1.25 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


The argument 











150 in the morning and 186 in the evening. 
The adult choir and male quartet have given 
more and better musical numbers this spring, 
and to them is great credit for the increase 
in morning attendance. The Junior robed 
choir is steadily growing and now has a 
membership of sixty-two. In the evening of 
June 26 this organization, under the capable 
leadership of Mrs. E. T. Cotten, will give a 
musical program.—Correspondent. 








WE WILL BE HAPPY 
if 
each of the HERALD subscribers 
will read it until he is as old as 
the good brother who writes: 


“I DON’T WANT THE HER- 
ALD TO STOP COMING TO ME. 
I AM ON MY 87TH YEAR, 
CAN’T READ SO MUCH AS I 
ONCE COULD, BUT MANAGE 
TO READ THE HERALD YET.”’ 
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Miami Ohio Conference.—The Good Fellow- 
ship Study Club met at the C. P. A. Chapel 
June 14, 1927. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Rev. C. F. Baldwin, who was in attend- 
ance at the Sunday-school convention at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, the vice-president, Rev. 
E. T. Cotton, took the chair and called the 
club to order. Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein gave a 
fine study of the Book of St. John. He studied 
the book not as a prophecy, but as an actu- 
ality; not as a supplement but as a real liv- 
ing experience. Quite a lot of very profitable 
discussion was provoked by this study which 
proved the unity of the minds of the pastors 
present. Election of officers resulted in plac- 
ing Dr. J. E. Etter as president; Rev. D. G. 
Pleasant, vice-president; Rev. L. T. Proctor, 
secretary-treasurer; Rev. S. M. Woods, li- 
brarian; Dr. O. S. Thomas, and Rev. Ernest 
Treber, executive committee. 

Greenville—Dr. J. E. Etter was elected 
chairman of the executive committee for the 
Gypsy Smith meetings beginning September 
4, in Greenville. 

Concord—On June 5, Mr. Zellers, represent- 
ative of the Anti-Saloon League, visited and 
spoke acceptably on the live issue of prohibi- 
tion. As usual, the church responded help- 
fully in a financial way. — The Ladies’ Aid 
has just completed improvements on the par- 
sonage, making it equal to the best within 
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the Miami Ohio Conference. — The Daily Va- 
cation Bible School closed recently with a 
splendid record. A strong movement is on 
foot to establish religious education in the 
public schools of the community. 

Shiloh Springs—The Shiloh Springs Chris- 
tian Church included The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty for each family in the church in the 
pudget for the coming year. — On Saturday 
night, June 11, the annual church meeting 
and fellowship supper were held. The new 
pudget for the coming year was adopted and 
the financial campaign was launched. About 
sixty members were present for this occasion. 
All reports were encouraging and every in- 
dication marked progress. Shiloh will have 
one representative from its young people in 
the summer school and another representa- 
tive at the Cleveland Convention. 


Trotwood—Daily Vacation Bible School is 
now in progress in Trotwood Christian 
Church community. Fifty-nine persons are 
enlisted, and a fine daily program is being 
followed. A public demonstration of the 
value of the D. V. B. S. will be made in the 
pageant, “The Life of Christ,” which will be 
the closing service of the school, Friday 
evening, June 17, at eight o’clock. — Sunday 
evening, June 12 was given over to Our an- 
nual children’s service. The committee in 
charge did fine work in training the children 
in song and pageant, and with the help of 
our orchestra a very fine and helpful program 
was rendered to a large and appreciative 
audience and a good offering for home mis- 
sions was received.—D. G. Pleasant, Pastor. 


New Jersey Conference 


HE ninety-seventh annual session of the 

New Jersey Conference was said by many 
to be one of the very best within the memory 
of those present. The program was well ar- 
ranged and splendidly carried out. The spirit 
was beautifully Christian, and the entertain- 
ment by the Gulf Mills congregation was all 
that anyone could wish and more than should 
have been expected. 

Roy C. Helfenstein’s great addresses on 
“Evangelism” were an inspiration and an 
urge to get out and take up the task. Dr. 
Denison’s messages on “Stewardship” were up 
to his usual fine standard, and his closing 
sermon on Sunday night was a great climax 
to a great session. Dr. Conibear opened the 
sessions with services of worship that helped 
us to realize anew that we are God’s and the 
work in which we are engaged is his work. 
Dr. Hainer presided over the sessions and di- 
rected the work of the conference with his 
usual dignity, efficiency, and good humor. 

The personnel of the conference officials 
remain much the same, except that Rev. Nor- 
val C. Kern of Hilton, New Jersey, was elect- 
ed recording secretary, and Rev. Calvin J. 
Felton was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ministry and Christian Education. 
Upon the recommendation of this committee, 
the conference voted to ordain Walter E. 
Crook of the Hopewell Church and William P. 
Young of the Bridgeboro Church. 

Walter E. Crook was ordained on Sunday 
afternoon during the conference. The or- 








A CHEERING WORD AND 
IT’S TRUE 
A subscriber writes: 


“IT IS A PAPER THAT IS 
WORTH MUCH MORE THAN 
YOU CHARGE FOR IT.’’ 




















daining presbytery was composed of Revs. 
Cc. J. Felton, P. S. Sailer, and G. A. Conibear. 
Appropriate Scripture was read by Rev. G. A. 
Roemer. Ordaining talks were made by Revs. 
Cc. J. Felton, W. H. Hainer, D. D., and G. A. 
Conibear, D. D. Rev. Edward C. Hall made 
the ordaining prayer. Rev. P. S. Sailer gave 
the charge to the church, and Dr. Warren H. 
Denison the charge to the candidate, who 
was presented by Revs. Elwood C. Hall and 
John C. Barrett. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was given by all the ordained ministers 
present. 

The conference approved the budget plan 
of the General Convention and appointed a 
committee to make out a budget for its own 
work and the work of the General Conven- 
tion. 

The Young People’s Congress was reorgan- 
ized, and under the able leadership of Miss 
Ina Henion, the new president, aided by a 
strong corps of officers, is looking forward to 
a great year’s work. 

William P. Young was ordained at the 
Bridgeboro Church, of which he is pastor, on 
the evening of May 31. The ordaining pres- 
bytery was composed of Revs. W. H. Hainer, 
D. D., P. S. Sailer, Norval C. Kern, and Calvin 
J. Felton. Dr. Hainer had charge of the ser- 
vice. The ordination sermon was preached 
by Rev. Norval C. Kern. Rev. P. S. Sailer 
read the Scripture lesson and made the or- 
daining prayer. Dr. Hainer gave the charge 
to the candidate, and Rev. C. J. Felton the 
charge to the church. 

The New Jersey Conference stands at the 
parting of the ways. The time has come 
when it must go forward rapidly or it must 
go backward. It is now growing in member- 
ship, but not as rapidly as its territory de- 
mands by a great deal. May our Heavenly 
Father help us to see the field as it is, and 
make us willing to give ourselves fully to the 
task.—Calvin J. Felton. 


New York Eastern Conference 


HE one hundred ninth annual session of 

the New York Eastern Conference was 
held June 2-5 in the Ravena Church of which 
our conference president, Rev. W. E. Baker, is 
pastor. There was a good delegation from 
the churches and the conference was well en- 
tertained by the Ravena people. Reports 
from the churches showed an advance in 
some lines of work and a growing interest 
in some localities. 


The program of the conference was one of 
the most constructive we have attended. 
Rev. A. C. Youmans, pastor of the Albany 
Church, directed the worship periods each 
morning, speaking on the general topic, “The 
Adventurous Christ.” The devotional talks 
created a fine conference atmosphere for each 
day’s session.—Rev. Herbert Hainer of New 
Bedford, Mass., president of the Home Mission 
Board, gave an address each day bearing on 
mission work. President A. G. Caris, of De- 
fiance College, addressed the conference on 
Friday evening in the interest of missions. 
On Saturday evening he spoke in the interest 
of the Young People’s Congress. President 
Caris preached the morning sermon on Sun- 
day and Brother Hamner the evening sermon. 
All of these addresses were of a very high 
class and much appreciated by the conference 
people, 

In the business sessions we considered some 
very difficult problems which called forth 
considerable discussion. But at no time dur- 
ing the conference was the splendid spirit of 
Christian brotherhood lost. We differed in 
opinions, but there was perfect unity of 
spirit during the entire conference. 

The proportion of the benevolent budget 
which the General Convention asked us to 
adopt as our goal, though much higher than 
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BROTHER PASTOR: 

Check up THE HERALD sub- 
scribers in your Church, and see 
if you are entitled to a SILVER 
AWARD, GOLD AWARD, or 
DIAMOND AWARD OF HONOR. 

If your Church is entitled to an 
HONOR AWARD, it should have 
it. You may have a bigger list 
than you think. 

Count your roll of subscribers 
and send in your statement as to 
the AWARD to which your 
Church is entitled. 


DO IT NOW! 
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we have been raising, was approved by the 
conference and the churches asked to make 
it their goal for the coming year. 

All returned from the conference with a 
new vision of what should be accomplished 
and with new ideas in carrying on the work 
of the churches.—R. M. Seely, Secretary. 


Si 
We draw near to God as we draw near to 
men.—Henry Churchill King. 
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A good word for the much-ma- 
ligned “younger generation.” Presi- 
dent Harper has studied it at close 
range for sixteen years and speaks 
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tion of a true friend. He shows us 
the crusade of youth as a Truth 
movement and asserts that the young 
people of today have a right to inter- 
pret Christianity for themselves. 
This, from so prominent a leader in 
Christian Education circles is sig- 
nificant. Teachers, preachers, parents 
and friends will receive enlighten- 
ment and reassurance from his words. 
The book should be in the hands of 
every adult who is attempting the 
guidance of youth. Dr. Harper sees 
through the almost impenetrable, for 
that always exists between the gener- 
ations and discerns in the spirit of his 
students a fearless sincerity and a 
passion for reality which bodes only 
good for the future of the race. A 
book for people of every generation. 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


L. Baugher, and his workers have been 
doing splendidly and are planning for still 
larger things as the necessary financial 
support is furnished. 

Rev. L. E. Smith, D. D., pastor of the 
Christian Temple at Norfolk, Virginia, and 
president of the Southern Christian Con- 
vention, has recently moved into a beauti- 
ful and commodious parsonage which has 
been provided for him by his church, at 
272 East Thirty-ninth Street. He sails on 
June 23 for his trip to the Holy Lands, 
the trip being given him by the members 
and friends of his church as an expression 
of their deep appreciation for the very 
great work which has been accomplished 
there under his tireless leadership. We are 
very happy to report that Dr. Smith has 
promised to write a series of travel articles 
for The Herald and The Christian Sun, and 
we are sure that our readers will be look- 
ing forward to the same with great antici- 
pation. 


The commencement at Defiance College 
this year was pronounced one of the very 
best ever. The graduating class was the 
second largest in the history of the institu- 
tion, seventy being awarded diplomas of one 
kind or another, thirty-nine of them for the 
arts degree. The baccalaureate sermon by 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell has been praised 
as one of the very best of the many which 
he has given there, and the address before 
the Christian associations by Grove Patter- 
son, of Toledo, and the regular commence- 
ment address by Dr. McLlyar H. Lichliter, 
the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Columbus, Ohio, were both pro- 
nounced exceptionally fine. President Caris 
stated that $72,000 in gifts had been re- 
ceived by the college this year, approximate- 
ly $40,000 of it being added to endowment 
funds. The outlook for the summer school, 
which will begin June 25, is highly promis- 
ing also. 

Home Mission Secretary Sparks attended 
the Ontario Christian Conference which 
met at Stouffville last week and a report 
from which we hope to print soon. From 
there he goes to the New England Christian 
Convention at Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
and is scheduled to attend the summer 
schools at both Lakemont, New York, and 
Defiance. We learn, by the way, that 
registrations for the latter school are com- 
ing in fine but have not heard as to Lake- 
mont. Brother Sparks is pushing the home 
mission work vigorously, but it will be im- 
possible for him to carry it through to suc- 
cess unless our churches respond with 
generous offerings. Let The Herald re- 
iterate the fact that there is no other one 
offering more basic to the future of our en- 
tire denomination than that for home mis- 
sions and church extension. This work 
simply must be pushed in larger manner 
than ever in our history if we are to grow 
in churches and membership as we must if 
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the Christian Church is to do its part in the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom. 

An event of great historic importance is 
to be observed in the unveiling of the “Old 
Lebanon Memorial” in Surry, County, Vir- 
ginia, July 7. This memorial has been 
erected on the spot where stood the Old 
Lebanon Church in which the Christian de- 
nomination was virtually organized—it be- 
ing here that the name “Christian” was 
formally adopted and the Bible accepted as 
the only rule of faith and practice and a 
sort of organization effected. On this 
memorable spot, which now is on one of the 
great highways running through the South, 
friends largely of the Southern Christian 
Convention have erected an attractive 
monument with an appropriate tablet. The 
unveiling of this tablet will take place July 
7, with an extensive program. Every effort 
is being put forth in the Southland to make 
it a really great day, and we wish that it 
were possible for many of us of the North- 
land to join them on this occasion. 


West Liberty, Miami Ohio Conference, of 
which Rev. Robert Wearley is the pastor, 
is swinging along at a happy pace in its 
work. Ten new members were received on 
June 5, and the church has just purchased 
a splendid ten-room parsonage, suitably lo- 
cated, to which it will be given possession 
September 1. And in addition to all of the 
other good things it is doing, the church 
has just put The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
into its budget and, every family of the 
church will receive the paper this coming 
year. We are made very happy by this, 
and our happiness was all the greater be- 
cause we received this word the same day 
on which the editor’s own church at Shiloh, 
Dayton, of which Rev. L. T. Proctor is the 
aggressive pastor, voted to do the same 
thing. Thus two Miami Ohio Conference 
churches within the same week have decided 
that every home of their membership shall 
have The Herald. We are confident that it 
will prove of great value to them. Scores 
of our other churches would do the same 
thing if the pastors would properly stress 
the importance of it. 


On our first page this week we give a 
view of the reconstructed church at Murlin 
Heights, Dayton; but the picture is very 
unsatisfactory in that it does not give any 
adequate conception of the extensive 
changes which have been wrought in the 
former building and the very admirable 
Sunday-school and church plant which the 
people there now have for the work at that 
point. Brother Ross McNeal and his co- 
workers may indeed feel highly gratified 
with their accomplishment. The dedication 
services were marked with a most unusual 
spirit of worship and consecration. - Secre- 
tary Denison had charge and gives a brief 
account of it in this issue. The entire 
amount needed was more than raised and 
all of the pledges were from individuals or 
families—a most unusual thing. We never 
before have heard of an instance in which 
some class or organization did not make 
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pledges; but this is the finest way when it 
can be handled in that manner. A number 
of ministers from the conference were pres. 
ent in the afternoon and the program for 
the entire day was a highly pleasing and 
inspiring one. 


First Church, Dayton, Rev. John Ef, 
Kauffman pastor, took an action last Fri- 
day evening which we believe will be of 
tremendous import to the future of our 
work at Dayton—and hence of great inter- 
est to all of our denomination, as our 
official headquarters are in this city. The 
church voted to accept the invitation of the 
Miami Ohio Conference Board to take over 
the new work in Dayton View and as soon 
as possible move to that location. The de- 
cision was all the more remarkable because 
there was only one dissenting vote against 
it. This change of location from the spot 
where for almost a half century our First 
Church has stood, has been made highly ex- 
pedient because of the change of population 
which is taking place in that section of the 
city. The center of colored population has 
always been on West Side. Gradually the 
colored people have edged down into the 
locality of our First Church, the property 
next to the parsonage and a number of 
near-by properties now being occupied by 
colored families. A very large percent of 
the membership of the church has already 
moved from that community and it is only 
a matter of time until others will do so. We 
wish that it had been possible for our Mis- 
sion Board to have continued the point for 
mission work, but this it is financially un- 
able to do. The wise thing seems to be to 
relocate in Dayton View, on the lots which 
have already been purchased by the con- 
ference board for the work which was 
opened there last winter. A joint meeting 
will be held soon with the conference board 
and arrangements will be made to erect a 
building and push the work just as rapidly 
as possible. This gives the First Church 
a great field and a great responsibility, one 
in which it must have the continued co- 
operation of the churches of the conference 
until the work is started as it should be. 
We believe that with the proper co-opera- 
tion between the two, in time it can be made 
one of our greatest churches. 








__ Deaths" 


Ira Whiting was born at Covington, Sullivan 
Township, Pennsylvania, September 28, 1848, being 
one of seven children born to Rev. and Mrs. N. S. 
Whiting. He attended the public schools of Mans- 
field. As a young lad, he was a regular attendant at 
the Christian Sunday-school and church. He was 
converted at the age of seventeen years, and united 
with the Christian Church at Covington, and a very 
active member from this time on in Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor, church, and conference work. 
He was united marriage with Miss Mary A. Eells, at 
Bath, N. Y., September 4, 1870. Brother and Sister 
Whiting began their home life at Covington, Pennsyl- 
vania, where Brother Whiting engaged in farming, 
at which vocation he was employed during the re 
maining active years of his life. They removed to 
New York in 1876, and soon after located near 
the village of Thurston, where he spent the remain- 
ing years of his active life. Brother Whiting was 
residing with her daughter, Mrs. Sherman Angell, of 
Hornell, N. Y., when stricken, and passed from this 
life to the home of the Master August 30, 1926. He 
is survived by his loving and devoted wife, who 








